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FOR NERVOUS PROSTRATION 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. GrecorY DOYLE, Syracuse, N. Y., says: 
*« I have frequently prescribed it in cases ‘of im. 
digestion and nervous prostration, and find the 
result so satisfactory that I shall continue its 
use.”’ 


| dress THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN, 26 N. 





| Springs, 
| Winter Park, Tampa Bay Hotel, Port Tampa, St. 
| Petersburg, Tarpon Springs; 
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OR RENT.—THREE-STORY BRICK HOUSE, 
ten rooms, with bath, city water, small stable. 

114 Penn street, Chester, Delaware county, 

Pa. Possession at once. $16 per month. CHARLES 
PALMER, P. O. Box 818, 11 E. 5th Bt., Chester, Pa. 





housekeeper wishes position where one ser- 


| I housekeeper: (MANAGER).—A_ thorough 
vant is kept. 


Reference exchanged. Ad- 
7th street, 
Philadelphia. 

ANTED.—BY TWO GENTLEMEN, TWO UN- 
furnished rooms and permanent board in 
Friends’ family, with no other boarders 

preferred. References exchanged. Address No. 45, 
this Office. 
Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Some attention given to serving families. Office 
North Eighth 
509 SWEDE STREE! 


, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
John Faber Miller, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis | 


Counties. 


The next regular meeting of 
THE YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
will be held on the evening of First Month 13, 


1896, at 8 p.m., in the Lecture Room of 


Friends’ Central School, 15th and Race Streets. 
PROGRAM : 
Nicholites. 


1. The By Florence Hall. 


| 2. Review of Manchester (England) Confer- 


ence. Presented by Susan W. Janney, 
J. Horace Walter, Emilie Garrett. 


All interested are cordially invited. 


A 35 Days’ Trip to Florida, $230, via B. & O. R. R. 
Leave Philadelphia, 24th and Chestnut Sts., on First 
Month 28, 1.36 p.m. train. Pullman service to 
Washington. Taking in Old Point Comfort, Nor- 
folk, Charleston, 8. C., Savannah, Ga., Jacksonville, 
St. Augustine, Palatka, Ocklaiwaha River to silver 
Rocklege, Palm Beach, Lake Worth, 


via Live Oak. Way- 
cross, to Richmond, Va., to Washington. Money 
paid five days in advance ; this insures better Pull- 
man and hotel service. For further information, 
address R. B. NICHOLSON, 

528 mime Street, Camden, New Jersey. 


~The Life of Samuel T. Lavtek 
Edited by Hugh Foulke. 


| circulars, syllabuses, etc. 


| 15th and Race Sta. 





For Sale at Friends’ Book Store. 
Price, $1.50. 1500 Race Street, Philad’a. 





NOW READY. 


‘* Words by the Way.”’ 


By ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


160 pages, bound in linen cloth, gilt top. Price 
60 cents. Mailed for 68 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8. W. Corner 15th and Race Btreets, Philad’a, Pa. 


If You are at a loss for a nice Christmas 
Gift, go look at the 
HANDSOME 


THERMOMETERS 





on sale by 
WILLIAM 8S. YARNALL, 1406 Chestnut St. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNuT S8T., PHILA, 


REN in SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., 


ETC. 





YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 


On GREAT ENGLISHMEN. 
W. HUDSON SHAW, M.A., 


| Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, on consecutive 


Sixth-day evenings, beginning First month 10, 1896, 
in the Lecture Room of Friends’ Central School, 15th 
and Race Streets. Lectures promptly at 8 o’clock. 


First month 10th—‘‘Alfred the Great.” 
First month 17th—‘‘ Edward I.” 

First month 24th—‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,” 
First month 3lst—‘‘ Cromwell.”’ 
Second month 7th—‘* Wesley.” 

Second month 14th—* Wilberforce.” 


The lectures wil! be fully illustrated. 
Tickets for the course of six lectures, $1.50. Sin- 


| gle lectures, 50 cents. 


Students and others interested will find it 
ble to attend all the lectures and do the reading in- 
dicated by the syllabus. A class for this purpose 
has been arranged under a competent leader. All 
are invited to join it Information concerning it, 
may be had at 140 N. 15th 
street, or by mail to Anna Jenkins Ferris, Corre- 


rofita- 


sponding Secretary, at that address. Tickets and 


circulars may also be had at Friends’ Book Store, 
and at this Office. 


he Pennhurst, Open ¢ all the year. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 
All conveniences, including electric elevator and 
steam heat. Special winter rates. 
JAMES HOOD. 


The Whittier, Home Comforts 


Open all the Year 
South Virginia Avenue, ath house 
rom the Beach. 
A.J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 











EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


Investment Securities, 


MORTGAGES NEEDING ATTENTION OR 
WESTERN LAND SOLD. 


Our Mr. Forsythe will be in several counties of 


Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, and in the 
following towns: 
st. Joseph, Denver, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Lincoln, St, Paul, 
Minneapolis. 


during the latter part of December and .anuary. 

As many investors have requested him to attend 
to mortgages and property for them, he can give 
proper attention to a few more in some localities 
without much additional expense to investors, and 
will visit some other localities later. 

If you wish his services, re or advice. write or 
call at Philadelphia office, 332 DREXEL BUILDING. 





YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are eo daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 m., and Friends are cordial! 
invited to avail themselves of the — afforded, 
those from without the city an larty eFtiends 
———s in the eity being pa 

0 80 

The rooms are designed to be 


4A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 
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BISHOP 


PHILLIPS 32%)) <9 
“PERFECT FREEDOM” | 
The Beauty of a Life of Service. | 


Thought and Action. 
The Duty of the Christian Business Man. 


True Liberty. i X FLOA . 8S 
The Christ in Whom Christians Believe. 


Thanksgiving Sermon. i . . 
ay ny enemy At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap 


Abraham Lincoln. | are sold; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. The larger cake is the 


With an Etched Portrait by W. H. W. BICKNELL. | more convenient and economical for la sé. 
One volume, 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00. c undry and general household use. If your 


Chas. E. Brown & Co..70 Pearl St., Boston | 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Twe Procter & Gamaie Co. Orn’ti. 


Swarthmore College, | er TE Overheated Air 


SWARTHMORE, PA. | is as bad as air not sufficiently heated. 
Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17 


1895. Full Ctem Sonam Be is | The JACKSON VENTILATING GRATES 

om » Classica neering, ° alae ‘ 
cientific, and Literary degrees. “Machine neon | = give a thorough and healthful distribution of 
com —— mpnaangonieanl : - of warms pure air, and heats a residence with 


CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., President. Pe. YP 2% the fuel of a furuace. Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


SWARTHMORE — Edwin A, Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York. 
GRAMMAR Swarthmore, Pa. . 


OI i cite “ JAEGER” 


and College Preparatory Classes. Attractive Styles 


Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from —. ee any Address THE FINEST WOOLEN U‘DERWEAR. 
parents. 


‘ . . Made in all weights, from the lightest 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. A. Sai Diament & Co., gause for Sener to the Heaviest for 


: Winter, absolutely Pure Wool of the 
Friends’ Academy, 1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | finest quality and texture 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND. | 7 _ 
A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A | BENJAMIN GREEN, Philaselphia Depot, 
new building with modern conveniences has a | Dr Jaeger’ 5 Sanitar Woolen S stem C 
erected, giving increased accommodations. , g y y 0., 
school is under the care of Friends, and ‘the | | 33 North Second Street, Philadelphia. S. C. HANCOCK Prop 
‘ ‘ ' 


teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined Thorough instruction is given to fit for 


business or to prepare for admission to any college. | Ch t t St t 
Terms, board and tuition. $150 per school year. 152 estnu r 
The location is about thirty miles from New York | CARPETINGS | 5 3 ce ’ 
by Long Island Railroad ; formerly 1104 Chestnut Street. 


For further particulars, address | FALL LINES of PATTERNS and COLORINGS 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, now complete. 


| 


Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. | aes : — AMOS UIt -LBORN & CO., 
ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, | THE BEST SHOES *O2unieE* BEDDING, 
| 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. AT THE LEAST PRICES FURNITUR E, 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 


Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- I rt: C q 
lege or business The home-like surroundings make | D H E R CU RTAINS, ETC. 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Next , 


term begins Ninth month 9th, 1895. Send for cir- , a 

culars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 47 N. 13th St. (below Arch), Always Reliable. | 1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. | 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec'y, Ogontz, Pa | 


VvvrLTe — 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, = The Art Amateur. 3 

ot! Boarding School for hoth sexes under the care ; a 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting he pree*nt buil R ae 

ing is new and much enlarged, and has jx cfect san- ‘ - eT so Lanes Snags aRt EARAEE. 

itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. = Reramsanee 1608.) 


Prepares for business or college. ealthfully and Fé < Monthly (size of poge 11x16), Samptuously printed and richly {llustrated. Price, $4.00 a 


year, including all supplements. Single copies, 35 cents, each containing exquisite Color 
tly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour : "ates and 5 extra age e f Working Designs for Painting, Carving, China Decoration, Model- 
New York Citv§ For Catalogue and particu- ing, Pyrography, Er vroidery, etc. For sale by all first-class newedealers. 


lars, address a ’ F a ple “4 all who cook - ee ng by Art, — he oa) up Artas an accemplish- 
‘ 7 7 uf ment. he only art periodical awarded a medai at the World’s Fair, where twenty diplomas 
CHAPPAQUA MOT wean STITU +) were awarded to its special writers and artists. ‘ibe fo iiowing are the principal departments 3 : 
( appanage, x. On Parmtixe Desienine ror THE Ant TRapss ia Parntine 
-—-——-— Wartrr Coton Cuvrce anp Home Empromery Woop Carvine 
4 Paste. Parntine Home Decogarion anp FURNISEUNG Mopeine in Ciar 
GEO RGE SCHOOL, Taresrry Parsing) = Bro@arnizs oF Artists : Pynocrapay 
” , ILLUSTRATING ApvicE BY CORRESPONDENCE Wrovent lnon Worx. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA 


r A choice cf the following two liberal offers is open to all’ who, before January 1, 1896, will 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting v send Wo the publisher p4.0u—the regular subscription price—and mention ths journal s ( 


of Frien 
VES, with %s subscription to the Magazine, any one cf Seven 

New buildings, with all mn conveniences ; | Se Ee: Tit’ Tuninine 19 edmirable Reproductions of Studies and ( 
227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, ‘ “ 0 F D E R Fiotares ober exiyinal paintings in Oil, Water Colors, aud Pastels by some 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- ee of the very best artists, Thus, Portfolio No. 1 contains 12 Exquisite 

; ° ms ; . Flewer Subjects, ainted for The Art Amateur by Paul 
. or business ; biological. chemical. and physical de Lon: Pp rit io No. 2: 12 Animal Stud'es, by Helene Macuire; 
laboratories; manual training in wood and metal One of the Colored Plates given with a A le gprs; Po 


‘ Portfolio it Figure Subjects ; Tertfolio 4: Fruits, Flowers, and Still Li fe; 
work. For Catalogue, address Subscription for 1896. Porte 5. Laiscapes and ‘Marines; Portfolio€: Genre, ete, Portfolio 


GEO. L. MARIS, Principal 7: China Designs. The contents of any one of the Portfolics, at our 

” catalogue prices, would cost from $3.00 to ee They are some of the same pictures that are framed in thousands of cultivated hemes; 

— that are used as models for students in the leading art schools and academies, and in the Chicago High Schools. These portfolios full of 
I | beautiful pictures are PREMIUMS and are given im addition to the Color Plates which - a every number of THE ART AMATEUR. ¢ 

° , deginning with any issue. That is, 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, QIVES THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION FREE, tcinvng wih suyive. Dae fy 
DEALER 1N , you aan eaien this journal ont sending the du 00. If you choose one of the Portfolios, state if you prefer Flower, | 


Animal, Landscape, Ch } 
CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, nanan ta cy 8 Pages of Working Designs for all kinds of 


a art work) sent for OP rats if this advertisement is mentioned. Our new {illustrated catalogue of 200 Color Studies » 
Removed to 1827 N lOth St. Phila. end Pictures fof’ S-cont stamp. MONTAGUE MARKS, 28 Union Square, New York. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
I. 

I was fo bring people off Jrom all the world's 
worships to know the spirit of Truth in the inward parts, 
and to be led thereby, that in it they might worship the 
Father. GEORGE Fox. 





é,From his Journal, 1648, in the early period of his ministry. He 
begins the passages of which this is part with the explanation: ‘Ona 
certain time, as I was walking in the fields, the Lord said unto me 
{etc. ] and as the Lord spoke it I believed and saw it in the new birth. 
Some time after, the Lord commanded me to go abroad into the world, 
which was like a briny, thorny wilderness,’’ etc. 


HE COMES TO BLESS. 
[From the just-issued volume of poems, “‘ Echoes and Pictures.’’] 


HE comes to bless, who comes with love, 
Although nought else he brings, 

And at the echo of his feet 
The sorrowing spirit sings. 


And men who have no faith in men, 
Because they oft betray, 

Will at his smile believe once more, 
And know a gladder day. 


For he who makes man trust in man, 
And know that man can love, 
Draws back the bolt which holds the door 
That shuts out God above. 
—Richard H. Thomas. 


EARLY QUAKERISM: ITS POWER AND SPIRIT. 

Read in Conference Class, Park Avenue Meeting, Baltimore, 

Twelfth month 8, 1895, by O. Edward Janney. 
Ear.y Quakerism is an indefinite term, but in the sense 
here considered it is taken to mean the history of the So- 
ciety of Friends from the time George Fox began his 
ministry (1644) to his death (1690). 

During this period of forty-six years the Quaker 
people arose, multiplied, and organized. It should be 
remembered that while George Fox was the Apostle of 
Light there were many minds prepared to receive his 
message with joy, and that he soon gathered a number of 
adherents. In 1654 there were sixty ministers among 
Friends. These were zealous in spreading the truth, and 
the number of beiievers in Quakerism increased rapidly 
to thousands and then to tens of thousands. In 1680, or 
thirty-six years from the beginning of George Fox’s 
ministry, it is estimated that there were 40,000 Friends 
in existence, and in 1690 there were in Europe and 
America between 60,000 and 75,000—about half as many 
as there are at the present day. 

In estimating what has been accomplished by the 
Society of Friends, it should be borne in mind that this 
sect, arising in the midst of civil warfare and religious 
conflicts, held its members strictly to a consistent oppo- 
sition to war, as well as to man-made theology and 
church laws, through the belief in its members of their 
individual responsibility to God. This attitude resulted 
in persecution of Friends,—a persecution fearful to con- 
template and hard indeed to bear,—during which Friends 
were torn from their families and immured for months 


and Journal. 
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{ Vol. XXIV. No. 1207. 

and years in dungeons devoid of fresh air and sunlight, 
and sometimes ankle-deep in mire. Many died; one 
prison (Newgate) had a death record of twenty-seven 
Friends, among them being the eminent Edward Bur- 
rough ; many were sickened, and all, probably, had their 
lives shortened by their imprisonment. Even the iron 
frame of George Fox succumbed when he was but 66 
years of age. ‘‘In 1656 Fox computed that there were 


| seldom less than 1,000 in prison, and it has been asserted 


that between 1661 and 1697, 13,562 Quakers were im- 
prisoned, 152 were transported, and 338 died in prison 
or of their wounds.’’ (Encyc. Brittannica.) A few 
were shot or hung. At one time 4,200 were imprisoned, 

Yet, and here is an important point, despite all this 
relentless persecution, not one Friend weakened in faith, 
so far as known; but all bore their sufferings even to 
death, as became Christians who suffered for the sake of 
truth, thus bearing the strongest evidence to the faith that 
was in them, and the power of Quakerism to originate a 
faith so strong. 

One is reminded of the martyrs who fell victims to 
persecution in the early centuries. Surely Quakerism was 
closely allied to early Christianity. 

The testimony borne against oaths broke down in one 
generation the custom of centuries, and never since then 
has any man of the English race been forced to swear 
against his conscientious opposition. And in regard to 
complimentary titles, and the wearing of the hat in the 
presence of persons in authority, while these points were 
small in themselves, they involved a deep question of 
human rights and the equality of men. And these rights 
the Quakers gained for the race for all future time. 
More than this; their unflinching advocacy of the right 
of any man to speak the truth when so directed by the 
Divine, an advocacy maintained despite ridicule, few- 
ness of advocates, persecution, poverty, law, human au- 
thority, enthroned though it may be, and the arguments of 
churchmen, met finally with success ; and it is chiefly to 
the firm stand maintained at so great a price that the 
right of every man to worship according to the light 
given him was acknowledged and conceded. 

Nor must it be overlooked that in the early days of 
Quakerism was created a religious society with so strong 
a foundation that it has lasted to the present time, un- 
changed in principle. Lasted, despite the agitation of 
two hundred years, increased culture, marvellous mechan- 
ical advance, internal dissension and separation, the 
stress of slavery and civil war. Surely, the timbers of 
the good ship Quakerism must have been of heart of oak 
to have so bravely weathered the storms of two and a half 
centuries, and to be even now riding the waves with sails 
set to catch the breezes that blow so steadily from Heaven. 

Indeed it is not possible for language to convey an 
adequate idea of what Quakerism has accomplished. It 
has been largely instrumental in the spreading of peace 
principles, in the abolition of slavery and the slave 
trade, in establishing the people in habits of temperance 
and plain living, in inculcating purity of life and honest 
dealing among men. All this and more has come from 
early Quakerism, and much was already accomplished 
before the death of Fox. 





If then this people has accomplished so much, and it 
is hoped and believed will accomplish much more, what 
was the spirit that gave the power to perform this work ? 
I take it that the words ‘‘ spirit’’ and ‘* power ’’ may be 
both included in the word ‘‘ characteristics.’’ What 
then were the characteristics of early Quakerism ? 

. In the first place it seems evident that George Fox 
and his friends received from Divine sources a clearer 
perception of the true relationship that should exist 
between man and God, than had been received since the 
time of Jesus. They were remorseless iconoclasts and 
struck down the idols that men had been setting up in 
their minds and in the church, for sixteen centuries. 
All that stood 
Father was brushed aside, and the Quaker acknowledged 
no human mediation. 
guidance, for knowledge, for comfort, for forgiveness, 
need no longer seek the minister or the church, but could 
appeal at once to the source of all comfort and knowledge. 

George Fox heard a voice which said: ‘‘ There is 
one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy condition.”’ 
His ‘* heart leaped for joy ’’; he saw that the design of 


Infinite Goodness was to draw him to himself, and away | 


from all earthly support. 
Jesus had taught this. 

people himself.’’ 

nothing. 


‘* God is the teacher of his 
‘© Of myself,’’ he said, ‘‘I can do 
As I hear, I teach.’’ Twenty times in the 


gospel of John is repeated the grand thought that the 
human soul has direct access to the Divine, and that 
man bears the relationship to God of child to father. 
But the early Christians soon lost this noble ideal, 
and belief in direct revelation was swamped in the re- 
ligious controversies of the first four centuries, amidst | 
the ignorance, idolatry, wickedness, wealth, and power 


of those succeeding. 

This idea, this grand thought, came to George Fox as 
a new revelation. 
of Jesus,’ he was sent to bring people off from all their 
own ways to Christ, the new and living way; from their 
churches, set up by men, to the Church in God, the gen- 
eral assembly written in heaven, of which Christ is the 
head ; from the world’s teachers, made by men, to learn 
of Christ who is the way, the truth, and the life ; from 
the world’s religions, which are vain, that they might 
know the pure religion which leads to visit the widows 
and the fatherless, and to keep themselves unspotted 
from the world ; from the world’s praying and singing, 
which stood in forms without power, that they might 
pray in the Holy Ghost, sing in the spirit, and make 
me)ody in their hearts to the Lord.’’ 


No wonder that the sober part of the English people | 


received this message with joy. 
the midst of great darkness. In a flash they saw their 
spiritual difficulties vanish. They could now cut loose 
from the corrupt churches and priests, be they Episcopa- 
lians, Catholics, or Presbyterians. No wonder that 
they flocked by thousands to hear Fox and Burrough and 
Hubberthorn in the streets of London and in the prov- 
inces. 

Another of the characteristics of the early Friends 
was holiness of life. And this also was new to many of 
the people. For morality and Christianity were by no 
means synonomous terms. A man might be a church 
member, even a minister or a bishop, and be a villain 
still. The very position of such men in the church gave 
them peculiar advantages in their careers of vice. Men 
of religious habit of mind must have been in despair 
when they considered the state to which religion had 
sunk. 


truths and carrying these truths out in their daily lives. 


To them it was light in 


| the peculiar testimonies held by Friends. 


‘* By this Divine power, ‘ the light | 


But now came the Friends, proclaiming religious | 
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Reviving the precepts of Jesus and his code of morals ; 
affirming that religion consisted not only in the accept- 
ance of certain doctrines, but in a life of purity; not in 
words, but in actions. When Friends were reviled, they 


reviled not again ; when beaten, they returned not the 


blow ; when persecuted, they bore their sufferings pa- 
tiently ; when exposed to temptation, they yielded ‘not. 

Thus the early Friends followed, in the footsteps of 
their great Example and showed the fruits of a Christian 
life. And the people, seeing their sturdy opposition to 
evil and endurance of wrong, and their constant advo- 
cacy of the right, gave them sympathy and support. 


| Once again the world was taught that religious men must 
between the human soul and the Divine | 


be moral men, and the lesson has never been wholly for- 


| gotten since the time of Fox, as it seems to have been 
The soul, filled with longing for | 


before. 

Another characteristic was courage. Courage not 
only of their convictions, but courage in giving expres- 
sion to their God-given message in the face of firm op- 


| position, insult, ridicule, violence, imprisoninent, and 


even death. It is in this sense that the saying is true: 
‘« The blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church.’’ No 
one joined the Quakers because he desired to be perse- 
cuted, but all people love courage, and when they saw 
a band of men and women supporting their views so 
bravely, amidst so much suffering, they were attracted to 
them, investigated their views, and became convinced in 


| their turn. 


In somewhat the same way others were attracted by 
Their op 
position to oaths, avoidance of a frivolous manner of 
dress, the use of the plain language, unwillingness to 
acknowledge human superiority, their manner of wor- 
ship,—all served to set apart the Society of Friends as 


| different from other sects, as being worthy of study, of 


imitation, and association. 

It was characteristic of the early Friends that they 
were almost as free with the pen as with the voice. From 
the fireside and prison issued in great number, tracts and 
books, expounding the ideas of Quakerism. There was 
an evident fondness among Quakers for religious duels, 
and it would almost seem as if carnal warfare was 
replaced by a war of words. Did a clergyman make 


| public a statement reflecting on Quakerism, he was 


quickly made to feel the weight of a pamphlet and his 
‘*sandy foundation shaken.’’ Not that controversies 


| were thus entered into from improper motives, but the 


reverse, Friends early recognizing the power of the press, 
and the fact that this sowing of religious literature was 
an important means of spreading the truth. 

The volume of the literature thus issued is astonishing. 
A catalogue of Friends’ books published in 1708 by John 
Whiting, contains the titles of 2,800 books and pamph- 


| lets, by 528 writers. 


Another marked characteristic was their treatment of 
woman, who, for the first time in history, was allowed a 
full share in the ministry and had a voice also in the 
affairs of the Society. This was new. It was recog- 
nized that woman had a soul equally with man. Having 
a soul, that soul might receive divine impressions, and, 
in that event, had the right of expression. George Fox 
early recognized this and both men and women helped 
to spread the truth among the people. 

We have learned at the present day that if we desire 
that any social or religious movement shall have great 
success, women must be made to take in it an active 
interest. Imagine then the impetus given to Quakerism 
by women who found for the first time voice and influ- 
ence outside the home circle. The new liberty to women 
must have been almost intoxicating, and it is no wonder 
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that the Inquisition found them at Malta, the Saracen at 
Adrianople, and the Puritan at Boston. 

When the Salvation Army was first organized, ridicule 
and adverse criticism was poured upon it wichout stint. 
At the present day we hear but little of this, and there 
is more of praise spoken than blame, for it is recognized 
that these Soldiers of the Lord are nearer the hearts of 
the people than are the churches. In their day, the 
Quakers stood in about the same relation to church and 
people as does the Salvation Army now. And here we 
touch another characteristic of early Friends. It con- 
sists in their intense love of humanity and their desire 
for the well-being of others. Therefore they went con- 
stantly about among the people, in their houses and 
wherever they might gather, and delivered their message 
of light and love. They spoke in season and out of 
season, as we would view it, in churches, in meetings, on 
the street, in the fields, at wrestling matches, fairs, —labor- 
ing with the utmost earnestness to spread the good tid- 
ings, so that all might hear and profit by hearing. They 
gave their lives to this service. Many of their ministers 
traveled over and over England, went to Scotland, Ire- 
land, Wales, America, and to the continent of Europe. 
No distance, discomfort, or peril hindered their setting 
forth, although all did not return. But there was dis- 
played a strong missionary spirit which lasted as long as 
George Fox lived, and then gradually died away, in 
great part. 

To this devotion to the welfare of others, this unsel- 
fish personal service, must be credited in great part the 
rapid extension of Quakerism. These devoted spirits, 
being assured that they had received a great gift from 
God, could not feel easy unless they shared it with the 
whole world. All men were their brothers and must be 
made to feel the joy that filled their own breasts in being 
the acknowledged children of the Heavenly Father. 

Such, briefly, are some of the characteristics of the 
early Friends There may be herein lessons for those 
of to-day. 


DISCUSSION AT THE MANCHESTER 
CONFERENCE. 

We give in this issue, some of the discussion which followed the 
papers read at the Conference of Friends at Manchester. The remarks 
given here follow the paper of William C. Braithwaite, which we 
printed in our issue of Twelfth month 14. 

SAMUEL J. Capper asked, had not Christianity, had not 
Christ, a message to the world to-day? He apprehended 
that those of them who held obediently to Quakerism did 
so because they thought that it simply, purely, clearly 
represented the mind of Christ. He would take a 
humbler portion of this great question for his subject that 
morning. It seemed to him that Quakerism, wore than 
any other form of Christianity, protested against the 
miseries of the war system. We had been in profound 
peace in Europe practically for twenty five years, yet the 
preparations for war were causing such misery as he 
thought had never been found in the world before. He 
was told the other day, that women engaged in hemming 
handkerchiefs earned no more than one or two shillings 
a day. Seamstresses in Berlin earned such low wages 
that it was almost impossible for a woman to lead a virtu 
ous life on them; and such applied with redoubled 
emphasis to Italy. And why? because it was deemed 
incumbent, in order to preserve peace—save the mark !— 
in Europe, to maintain such armaments as sucked the 
very life’s blood out of industry, and made life not worth 


living to a very large number of its inhabitants. Had 
Quakerism a message here, or had it not? He believed 
this was a question especially devolving upon us. The 





et 


world was craving for the word which our Society had to 
say on this matter. If we held our peace the very stones 
would cry out. 

George Cadbury thought that the message they had 
received from the Free Churches, was evidence that 
Friends had still a message for the world. He thought 
that Friends had an important mission in bring- 
ing the Free Churches of England together. Greater 
Birmingham was divided for the work of the Free 
Churches into 154 parishes, and he was glad to say that 
Friends had four of these. If they were agreed that we 
had a message, how should that message be delivered? 
He was sorry to say many Friends seemed to think that 
the Free Churches were coming round to our position, 
and that therefore we could sit idle in our meeting -houses. 
Surely the non-necessity of outward ceremonies, the free- 
dom of the Gospel ministry, the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, were the most important testimonies that could be 
laid upon any church to bear. He protested against the 
idea some seemed to hold that numbers were of no im- 
portance, and pointed out that of 6,700 towns and vil- 
lages and suburbs in the country, 6,270 were without a 
single stalwart Friend in them. Our slight progress in 
numbers was due, he thought, to the fact that as a church 
we had not realized the importance of an earnest, life- 
giving,educated Gospel ministry ; and to the need for more 
eldership in our meetings for checking those unqualified, 
and bringing forward those who were qualified. We needed 
to recognize that with unity upon our principles there 
need not be absolute uniformity in practice. If every 
one in that room were to be instrumental in rousing up 
Friends’ meetings in half.a-dozen places, they would 
scarcely have covered the ground. 

Edward Vipont Brown could hardly leave unchal- 
lenged one point in Frederick Sessions’s paper. He 
heartily concurred that the attitude of the Society must 
not be a merely negative one, but that it must also build 
up. But Frederick Sessions, if he understood him aright, 
said that most of the errors of Quakerism had arisen from 
placing the illumination of the individual first and fore- 
most, in front of the illumination of the church at large 
and of the Scriptures. If that were true, those errors 
had come about through Quakerism ; for it seemed to 
him that individual illumination was one of our most 
important tenets. George Fox struck the key-note when, 
interrupting the preacher in Nottingham church—the 
only time, he believed, that he ever did so—in saying 
that the highest authority whereby to try all practices, 
religions, and opinions was the Bible, he declared, ‘‘ No, 
it is not the Bible; it is the Spirit of God.’’ And he 
went on to point out that the Spirit of God which 
inspired the writers of the Bible must always be the high- 
est authority. We must not lose hold of this great fact. 
To set up the authority of the church as suggested was 
only one step from Roman Catholicism. 

Henry Kershaw especially agreed with W. C. Braith- 
waite that we had been too much of a recluse church. 
Some little while ago a kinswoman of his own asking 
George Macdonald to go to a Friends’ meeting, the nov- 
elist opened his eyes in astonishment and replied, 
‘* Would they have me?’’ Had Miss Lanchester only 
known of the solemnity of a Friends’ wedding, and how 
it fulfilled the highest aspirations of the most advanced 
socialist, he thought she would have begun her home 
under very different circumstances. The more our prin- 
ciples and methods were advertised the better. 

John W. Gillett asked if Friends were going to pro- 
claim their message in the market-place, where the people 
were, where the world was? He believed that if the 
truths of Quakerism, the truths of the Bible, were pro- 
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claimed to high and low throughout the land we should 
have many coming to us. 

Thomas Barrow said that Quakerism at the time of 
its establishment found many prepared to hear a message. 
Even the troopers of Cromwell often discussed theolog- 
cal subjects; and people from their scriptural and theologi- 
cal training were more prepared to accept our principles 
than was a large part of the population of the present day. 
But it seemed that our views were very largely taken up 
outside now, piecemeal, as one might say. A very con- 
siderable number of Christians of all denominations joined 
us on the question of war; many were thankful for the 
liberty won for them through us, instead of taking oath 
to make affirmation. In the Parliament of 1892, seven- 
teen or eighteen members, many of them not members of 
our Society, affirmed. He thought we were slow in avail- 
ing ourselves of openings for introducing our views. The 
Bradlaugh controversy of some years ago might not have 
been an agreeable incident, but people were very much 
interested in it. Had we made any use of the remarka- 
ble words used by the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
House of Lords, that while in the view of many Chris. 
tians Christ forbade the use of profane oaths only, in his 
own view he had forbidden the taking of any oaths, 
though he then went on almost tv contradict his own 
statement by saying that the infirmities of man required 
their use. Then we found an increasing number of 
Christians who did not have their children baptized, be- 
lieving in the spiritual baptism. Had we made the use 
that we should of a statement by the Bishop of Durham 
that he believed the words, ‘‘ Do this in remembrance of 


me’’ were a second century interpolation in St. Luke’s 


gospel. 
Charles Thompson: 1 have been feeling this morning 


that perhaps too much is expected of us in our congre- 
gational capacity. I know this conference is called in 
order that we may stimulate the whole body, both indi- 
vidually and collectively. Of the very excellent papers 
that we have heard, that of W. C. Braithwaite appeals 
strongly to the individual. Personal religion! I wish 
that all Friends here had been here last evening to have 
heard three addresses from the gallery, from Friends who 
all of them strongly impressed on us the necessity and 
duty towards the Society of a powerful personal religion. 


in the world largely consists in the example of the mem- 
bers of the body. And I hope that if this conference 
has no other effect, it will at all events stimulate us to 
see what is our individual duty, and to seek for ability, 
each in our various localities, to uphold the principles of 
this Society, as preserved for upwards of two centuries. 
How eager some of us are to promote our own objects, 


either commercial or social, whereas the great object of | 
this Society is to promote the kingdom of Christ in the | 


world,—the greatest object that can possibly engage our 
attention. 
not fulfilling this our first and primary duty. 
this Conference may stimulate us to see not only that our 
profession is correct, but that our practice is in accord- 
ance with our profession. 

Jonathan Hodgkin was very thankful for those re- 
marks. It was idle to speak of belief in the presence 
and governance of God’s Holy Spirit, unless we endeavor 
to live under that governance. 
cepting that, choose our own opportunities or methods, 
but must use those that he gave us, in simple obedience 


to the voice of his Spirit. To illustrate this, he instanced | the message of our Society to the world must be taken 


that in associating with Nonconformists in effort in vari- | 


ous directions, he found it useful to ask them to begin 


| the Holy Communion ? 
Now I believe that the success of the Society of Friends | 





| ship. 


And yet, dear Friends, it looks as if we are | reach them. 


Oh! that | 


| tion, the soul, the enthusiasm must be in us. 
their conferences, or meetings, or committees, not by | 





formally asking one individual to lead in prayer, but by 
adopting Friends’ practice of waiting upon God, and 
allowing him to lead one or two or three to express in 
words the desire for his guidance and blessing which pre- 
sumably all felt. And many Nonconformist ministers 
had rejoiced in being freed in this way from what they 
felt to be a bondage. Were we sufficiently ready to seize 
opportunities for our testimony to the right place of 
women in the church? The frequent saying that Friends 
went contrary to Scripture in this respect was, he be- 
lieved, the result of pure ignorance. But it was idle to 
have a theoretical testimony, however clear, unless we 
came back to the corner-stone of the whole thing, the 
real presence of Christ iu us 

Thompson Sharp asked that those dear Friends who 
loved the Saviour and sought the salvation of those for 
whom he died, would be more willing to resist compli- 
ance with the imperious and ever-changing dictates of 
fashion. 

Mary Snowdon Braithwaite called attention to the 
fact that in America care was taken to have the quarterly 
meetings put at such times that public meetings for wor- 
ship could be held in connection therewith, at which the 
gospel could be proclaimed to the people and the neigh- 
borhood, and the people came to such meetings, and 
they were looked forward to from year to year. Here, 
when Friends went to a place to build up a meeting, they 
held their meetings in some out of the way meeting- 
house, and advertised it very inadequately. She urged 
that the meetings should be conspicuously held and ad- 
vertised. If we would learn the real power of 
Christ’s presence in our hearts, the people would listen 
and would be turned to the Lord, as they were in the 
early days. If we had a message, it was not necessary to 
draw others, from any denomination, though many would 
be drawn, but to give them the holy ideal of a Christian 
life. 

Ellen Robinson asked did our Meetings for Worship, 
beautiful as they ideally were, really meet the needs even 
of those from outside who did attend them? And were 
they likely to satisfy the needs of those whom we would 
attract to Quakerism? Was it not that our meetings 
really represented what was meant in other churches by 
It was very acceptable to those 
who really loved the Lord; who were really in a deep 
spiritual frame of mind. But she could not but think 
that we wanted something more than a meeting for wor- 
We wanted meetings up and down the country 
with an even larger liberty, where papers might be read 
and more detailed addresses given, and where there would 
be liberty of singing if such were desired. Of course, 
in our mission meetings we had these large liberties ; but 
we wanted to adapt ourselves not only to the people at 
these, but to others whom we believed were seeking that 
which we had to give them, though we did not seem to 
Even when series of special meetings were 
held the people attended largely, still when they came 


| again to meeting there they found it so different to what 
| they expected 
| meetings for worship received there and then the message 
| they gave to the congregation. 


Some one had said that ministers in 


She did not think that 
was so, or that any minister could really give a message 


| to a congregation they had not experienced themselves 
Surely we could not, ac- | 


—something that they had realized before they came into 
the meeting. 
Anne Warner Marsh believed that the question of 


The convic- 
In the op- 
portunities which we might find outside our meetings for 


up more strongly on the individual side. 
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worship to deliver our message she believed we might | obeying this command. It seems reasonable, however, 


find a comparatively unoccupied field of service. She 
knew that there was a readiness to receive it, and that it 
sometimes came more closely home when delivered pri 
vately than publicly. 

Jane Eliza Brayshaw urged that we had only to know 
Jesus Christ as the deliverer from sin, and the sacrifice 
for sin, to bring that message to the hearts ot others. 
And that message would bring conviction to the hearts 
of well educated people as well as others. 


‘‘BE NOT THEREFORE ANXIOUS FOR THE 
MORROW.”’ 

Paper by Samuel S. Ash, read at the Conference Class, 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 1, 1895. Scripture read- 
ings: Matthew 6: 19-34; Luke 12: 1-31. 
WE find the discourses of Jesus replete with strong con- 
trasts,—minimizing temporal and transient things, (how- 
ever needful for present comfort and subsistence), as com- 
pared with the imperishable riches of the heavenly King- 
dom. ‘‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal; but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven where neither moth nor rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal. 
For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.’’ 
‘* Take therefore no thought for the morrow, for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.’’ 

The deepest thought is not controlled by time and 
space, but controls and compasses both. The nearer we 
approach the Divine thought the wider becomes our 
range. We begin to perceive that the divinity of all ex- 
istence must be infinite, therefore it must be as present 
here and now as ever it has been, or ever will be, any- 
where in existence. 

Always in touch with the Divine wisdom, Jesus com- 
prehended life in its entirety and wished his disciples to 
view it from the same standpoint. The morrow is at 
best but a limited uncertainty,—the child of to-day as it 
were. Intelligent attention to the duties of to-day must 
influence and shape the morrow. Zo-day commands our 
thought and our activity, o.morrow our faith and trust. 

So much of Scripture is in parable and symbolism 
that its literal interpretation is sure to mislead. Its most 
profound truths are hid in the symbolism, ard they are 
thus deep mysteries until they are spiritually discerned. 
Even the words of Jesus taken only literally may convey 
a distorted impression to our minds. ‘Take for instance 
the 22d verse (Luke 12): ‘‘And he said to his disciples, 
therefore I say unto you, take no thought for your life 
what ye shall eat, neither for the body, what ye shall put 
on.”’ 

This advice might serve for a nomadic tribe living 
upon herbs in a tropical country, but would scarcely be 
wise in a civilized community here and now. The indus- 
tries required for the preparation and distribution of food 
and clothing to supply the inhabitants of our large cities 
provide the very means of subsistence for the population. 
Enlightenment and culture grow out of these activities, 
and real refinement and nobility of character are de- 
veloped ;—or should be, for labor is honorable and neces- 
sary for the best interest of mankind. 

Some, who believe this advice of Jesus was specially 
and entirely for his disciples and their successors, and not 
intended for the world’s people, have separated them. 
selves from the world, retired to cloisters and quiet 
places, devoting their entire time to mediation and pious 
study, making but trifling provision for bodily comfort, 
thinking that they were doing God service by literally 








in the light of to-day, that the true spirit of the gospel 
and of the words of Jesus is to be found in the avoidance 
of extremes,—that the real disciples of the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life are those who, living near the great 
heart of nature, recognize the claims of the body and the 
enjoyments incident thereto in a thoroughly healthy 
organization, as divine ; to be trained and controlled by 
the higher powers, harnessed and yoked to the King’s 
chariot, and guided in paths of true wisdom amid the 
varied activities of life; to be ministered unto by the 
food, the clothing, and the shelter, always remembering 
that ‘‘ The life is more than the food, and the body than 
the raiment.’’ 

It has been said, ‘‘ the forms of highest development 
are those of nature’’ ; and are not these symbols of Jesus 
true to nature? Look upward and in the clear light, or 
in the twilight ‘‘ Behold the fowls of the air.”’ True to 
their native instinct, their winged flocks rise high above 
the surface obstruction of the earth, passing to and from 
their daily feeding grounds, and nightly shelter, or mi- 
grating with the changing seasons to meet the conditions 
necessary for the two chief demands of their life, food 
and offspring. Observe the blossoming beauties in our 
pathway, and ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow,’’ because of roots hidden in the silent soil ; how 
gentle the rains, how persuasive the sunshine, how mild 
the dews ! 

True culture has ways like these. Live not then in a 
state of careful suspense concerning the future. 

The most satisfactory work to be found follows nat- 
ural suggestions ; therefore all training in these lines must 
lead to nature and adopt her methods. 

No artist, no poet, no preacher, can evolve anything 
of worth save as his spirit stands open to those viewless 
breathings we call inspiration. Then and then only the 
heavens open themselves to him. From the life around 
him, from the men and women with whom he sojourns, 
from the earth and the heavens that now are, come the 
variant voices which he must translate into sound, form, 
and color for the rudimental instruction of the masses, 
who, still in the childhood of their comprehension, can 
only be taught through symbols. Our greatest needs in 
America to-day, are deeper plowing, more silent spiritual 
thought, a greater nearness to nature’s forces, less impa- 
tience, content with slower mental growth, more recep- 
tiveness as to the divine, and the transmission of that re- 
ceived in calmer and wiser ways. 

The universe of thought and knowledge is like the 
earth, spherica/. In every direction the horizon limits 
our view in proportion to our altitude above the surface. 
‘« Which of you by taking thought, can add one cubit to 
his stature ?”’ 

Our whence, and our whither, while tempting our 
straining vision, are alike hidden in the cloud. But 
hark! be still! Let us hear once more the words of 
wisdom: ‘‘ Be not therefore anxious for the morrow.’’ 


“« Be wise to-day ; 
Of what is to be, and of what is done, 
Why queriest thou ? 
The past, and the time to be are one, 
And both are now.” 


The essence of the lesson is concisely embodied in 
the 331 verse, Matttnew 6: ‘* But seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness and all these 
things shall be added unto you.’’ Thus setting forth the 
primary thing to be sought, having an abiding trust in 
the divine promise of adding whatever is needful. 

Among the 47 verses indicated as embodying the 
subject in hand, others than those already quoted may be 





found applicable to conditions confronting us in these 
closing years of the 19th Century. How far are we 
liable to become servants of the transient social customs 
of the day,—swept along by the crowds seeking enter- 
tainment and excitement ? Is fashion master? Is ease? 
Is appetite? Read the 24th verse, Matthew 6, ‘‘ No 
man can Serve two masters ”’ 

Seek we, for ourselves, a conspicuous place among 
men, to be honored and praised for great wealth, for 
business or political success, for smartness, or faculty in 
society? See 21st verse, Luke 12, ‘So is he that 
layeth up treasure for himself and is not rich toward 
God.”’ 

Do we regard above every thing else reputation for 
great learning, for generosity in bestowing gifts, for zeal 
in a popular religion, or in a popular philanthropic 
movement ? Read in the 23d verse: ‘‘If therefore the 
light that is in thee be darkness how great is that dark- 
ness ! ”’ 

Do we look with envious eye upon the possessions or 
attainments of another? See the 15th verse, Luke 
12, ‘*Take heed and beware of covetousness: for 
a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things whicn he possesseth.”’ 

Are we oppressed at times with doubtful forebodings 
concerning supplies for ourselves, and our families? 
Read the 3oth verse, Matthew 6, ‘‘ Wherefore if 
God so clothe the grass of the field which to-day is, and 
tomorrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much more 
clothe you? O ye of little faith.’’ 

Do we see growing up among us and around us a zeal 
that is according to knowledge ; an increasing recogni- 
tion of human brotherhood ; a devotion that cheerfully 
subdues personal preferences and present interests to the 
general good, a willingness to be sacrificed if need be 
for a great principle, an aim to suppress the lower and 
secondary requirements of custom, rule, and discipline, 
and exalt the higher and nobler spiritual aspirations in 
ourselves and others, then may we read for our comfort 
and encouragement the 22d verse, Matthew 6, ‘‘ The 
light of the body is the eye; if therefore thine eye be 
single thy whole body shall be full of light.’’ If we 
have reason to believe that in our own little band there 
is being developed a fuller measure of love and unity, a 
deeper and freer ministry of the gospel, according to our 
several callings, in the conference, the school, and the 
meeting,may we not read for our encouragement the 32d 
verse, Luke 12, ‘‘ Fear not, little flock, for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.’’ 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 2.—FirstT MONTH 12, 1896 
A SUMMARY OF THE BOOK OF ACTS.—Continued. 


GOLDEN ‘TExT.—Ye shall be my witnesses, both in Jerusalem and | 


in all Judea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part 
of the earth.—Acts 1: 8. 
We have seen, in the early chapters of the Book of 
the Acts, the establishment of the Church in Palestine ; 
henceforth the record concerns itself with the extension 
of the faith around the shores of the ‘‘ Great Sea,’’ 
which was the centre of the then known world. From 
Jerusalem we shall see that the Christian propaganda was 
removed first to Antioch aud thence to Rome, mainly by 
the untiring efforts of Paul, the Apostles to the Gentiles. 
Born in Tarsus, one of the three great academies of the 
classic world, and brought up in Jerusalem at the feet of 
Gamaliel, Paul was a good example of the highly-edu- 
cated Pharisee of his time. We first hear of him under 


the name of Saul, the arch persecutor of the Christians, | 
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who, ‘‘ consenting unto the death of Stephen, made 
havoc of the Church, entering every house and, haling 
men and women, committed them to prison.’’ By the 
light of these quotations we may already partly discern 
the character of the man who was to be such a power in 
the propagation of Christianity. A comparatively young 
man at the time of Stephen’s death, his intense zeal for 
the preservation of the Jewish religion from schism, to- 
gether with his classic education, put him in the forefront 
of the Pharisaic opposition to the suddenly prominent 
‘* Nazarene heresy.’’ Of his standing among the Jews 
in rabbinical learning and his love for his ancient faith, 
we have his own testimony ; he says in his Epistle to the 
Galatians: ‘‘ Ye have heard how that beyond measure I 
persecuted the Church of God and wasted it, and profited 
in the Jews’ religion above many my equals in mine own 
nation, being more exceedingly zealous of the traditions 
of my fathers.’’ There is no more interesting account 
in the Acts of the Apostles than that of the conversion 
of this ardent Pharisee, and his characteristic energy and 
devotion in his future life work. 

After Paul’s conversion, on the road to Damascus, he 
almost immediately began to preach the Christ in the 
synagogues of that city. Wecan but dimly picture the 
wrath and dismay of the chief priest and rulers at the 
defection of so able a man, a mainstay of the orthodox 
faith,and a member of the Sanhedrin. So great was 
their fear of the weight and influence that his example 
and preaching carried, that they tried to stop his career 
by secret assassination. Escaping out of their hands, 
Paul returned to Jerusalem, where it was found necessary 
for Barnabas to vouch for the sincerity of this aforetime 
persecutor to the naturally suspicious Church. Again 
threatened with death by the Hellenists, Paul was sent to 
Tarsus, whence he was afterward withdrawn by Barnabas 
to help Peter teach the Gentiles at Antioch. It was well 
for the little Church that Barnabas, being a Levite and a 
man of influence, was able to accept new light. This 
history would have been different had Barnabas reported 
adversely to the Church at Jerusalem on Peter’s question- 
able preaching to the Gentiles, instead of embracing the 
new conception with broad-minded liberality, and further- 
ing it by bringing Paul to aid therein. 

The ministrations of such men as Peter, Barnabas, 
and Paul, and the receptivity of the Gentiles, made 
Antioch now the centre of Christian agitation. It was 
during the year of Paul’s and Barnabas’s stay in the city 
that the name ‘‘ Christian,’’ given in derision and ac- 
cepted with pious enthusiasm, was first applied to the 
followers of Jesus. 

Chapters 13 and 14 of the Acts record the first mission 
journey of Paul and Barnabas. ‘‘ Separated for the work 
whereunto the Holy Ghost had called them,’’ they 
departed by way of Cyprus to the shores of Pamphylia, 
and, ‘‘ publishing the word of God throughout all that 
region,’’ they journeyed through Pisidia and Lycaonia, 
returning to the port of Attalia in Pamphylia, and thence 
by sea to Syrian Antioch. We may partly appreciate the 
status of the inhabitants of these countries when we note 
that the Gentiles, those not of the Jewish religion, were 
hardly prevented from worshipping the two Apostles as 
Grecian divinities. The idea of monotheism even had 
not dawned upon these Hellenists. No wonder they had 
not known ‘‘the Light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.’’ Truly these fields were ‘‘ white 
already unto harvest.’”’ 

The Apostles were continually hampered by the limi- 
tations of Jewish tradition. It was hard for Hebrew 
nature to suddenly turn from the old-time conservatism 
of Mosaic law to the new freedom of the law of Christ. 








Paul, Barnabas, and Peter joined in gaining the consent 
of the Church to the modification of the Levitical law 
as applied to the Gentile converts. 

An unfortunate dissension between Paul and Barnabas 
parted these two earnest teachers, Barnabas taking John 
with him to Cyprus, and Paul going with Silas through 
Syria and Cilicia to Galatia ; thence joined by Timotheus, 
they went through Mysia and Phrygia to Troas on the 
shores of the Hellespont. Here it is evident that St. 
Luke himself joined the missionaries for a time, as he 
now uses the pronoun ‘‘ we’’ in referring to their move- 
ments. The way opening for them to carry Christianity 
into Europe, the Apostles went by sea to Phillippi, the 
capital of that partof Macedonia. Suffering stripes and 
imprisonment, they went on preaching, converting and 
founding churches in the chief cities of that country. 
From Berea, Paul, leaving Silas and Timotheus, was sent 
by the brethren to Athens, to escape the fury of the 
unbelieving Jews, which had pursued him even from 
Thessalonica. Waiting in Athens for his colleagues to 
join him, Paul’s ‘ spirit was stirred within him’’ at the 
power of Grecian idolatry. We must remember that the 
Greeks, after the usage of primitive peoples and with the 
pride born of their wonderful intellectual and physical 
culture, looked upon natives of other lands as ‘‘ aliens’’ 
and ‘‘ barbarians.’’ Paul’s visit to Athens was pregnant 
with significance. In the court of Areopagus came face 
to face Hebraism, listening to the conscience voice, Zhus 
saith the Lord, and Hellenism, whose highest religion was 
epitomized in natural Beauty. It is no faint testimony 
to the power of Paul’s preaching that many, ‘‘ hearing, 
believed ’’ the word, both in Athens and Corinth and 
afterwards in Ephesus. 

After a brief visit to Jerusalem, Paul began his third 
and last mission journey, spending some time in Antioch 
and going over the countries of Galatia and Phrygia. 
confirming and strengthening the weak, and so coming 
again to Ephesus, where he stayed three years. A riot 
hastening his departure, he went through Macedonia to 
Corinth, and thence overland to Phillippi to escape 
Jewish assassination. From Macedonia he crossed to 
Troas, where St. Luke again seems to be with him, and 
from thence they sailed, touching at several of the Islands 
of the AXgean, to Miletus, where Paul sent for the elders 
of the Church at Ephesus and bade them a touching 
farewell because ‘‘ they should see his face no more.’’ 
From Miletus the Apostles returned to Jerusalem by way 
of Tyre and Cesarea. 

But Jerusalem was an unsafe place for an Apostle to 
the Gentiles. Maddened to fury by reports of Paul’s 
intercourse with the despised aliens, Jerusalem rose up 
against him. Rescued by Roman soldiers from mob 
violence, brought before the Sanhedrin, again rescued 
from secret plot by the chief captain, he was, in conse- 
quence of his claim of free Roman citizenship, sent by 
night to Felix the provincial Govenor at Czsarea. Here, 
after trial, he suffered a mild imprisonment, till after two 
years Festus succeeded Felix, when, being again tried, 
Paul appealed to Cesar. At a latter examination King 
Agrippa, almost persuaded to Christianity, declared him 
innocent, but an appeal to Rome irrevocable. 

Luke appears to have comforted Paul through all these 
troubled times till the narrative is broken off in Rome. 

We get a most detailed and interesting picture of the 
tempestuous winter voyage to Rome and the shipwreck 
on the island of Malta. Arriving at Rome in the spring, 
Paul was allowed to live in his own hired house, with a 
guard, for two years, during which he preached the 
Gospel to the Roman Jews. Here the record abruptly 


ends; we are left to vainly conjecture whether by acci- 
dent or intention; whether Luke was prevented from 
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further writing by death, or Roman persecution. Cer- 
tainly now had come a time of altered conditions. 
Christianity had not hitherto been an easy pathway ; but 
during the horrors of Roman persecution, when the mere 
acknowledgment of the faith was sure cause of torture, 
there was nothing encouraging to record, and silence 
would seem the only refuge. 

Paul’s work of carrying the faith to the Gentiles is 
still unfinished. In his footsteps are treading many 
earnest followers of their Master. Let us hope that with 
the marvelous facilities of the present, the twentieth cen- 
tury may witness the fulness of completion of Christ’s 
prophecy ; ‘‘ Ye shall be my witnesses . unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 


Among the apostles and disciples who took up and 
carried on the work of Jesus, there seems to have been 
a wide difference of ability, or of realization and affir- 
mation of the power given them. Paul appears to be 
the greatest light of them all, though Peter is more noted 
as a healer. And John, whom every Bible reader has 
loved, as a most gentle and unassuming friend of the 
Master, works quietly, doing good with the rest, but 
proves chiefly to be a good listener to the word within 
him, and a great prophet of things that are to be. 

Barnabas, Silas, Timothy, and Luke all are active 
workers, and the great mass of disciples are in the back- 
ground, silent followers, no doubt, and much blest in 
the new light which had come to them through the 
apostles’ faithfulness. 

The difference between Paul and the mass of Chris- 
tians is what? Is it a difference in the Divine will to- 
ward them, or a difference in their understanding of that 
will? in the degree of power which the spirit bestows, or 
in the appreciation of that power, and faith in it? Did 
they who formed the body of the church at this time, 
after experiencing the joy of the revelation of truth 
which the Spirit gives, keep that blessing to themselves 
more or less indolently, and thus lose the best part of it, 
the power to extend the blessing? They had frequently 
to be reminded of their high calling by the chief worker 
who ‘‘ labors more abundantly than they all,’’ and this 
would imply that they were constantly yielding to the 
tendency toward retrogression which indolence and care- 
lessness develop in mankind. 

The same power is with us, in us, to-day, and the 
same enemy, superficial worship, religious enjoyment, 
which does not trouble itself to spread the glad tidings, 
works silently toward discouragement. The reign of 
world-wide righteousness which is the Divine promise 
through many prophets, cannot take place till the gospel 
of ‘‘ peace on earth, good will among men’”’ has been 
carried, through books or by consecrated men and wo- 
men, to the uttermost part of the earth. 

Let us put aside our fears and our doubts and publish 
the glad tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people, 
as widely as we individually can. We believe we 
possess the very truth of God. Does not our belief bring 
with it the responsibility of disseminating it? It is a 
joyful message, and we have the Father’s promise that 
his word shall not return unto him void, but shall ac- 
complish that whereunto it was sent. 


‘* HAVE you ever given anything to the Lord, ‘holy 
things, consecrated by prayer, a true tithing of your 
possessions,’ without having ‘enough left,’ and being 
surprised yourself at the blessing which seemed to 
follow your gift ?”’ 
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WILLIAM WADE GRISCOM. 

Tue decease of William Wade Griscom removes from 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting one of its most devoted and 
useful members. For many years he has given a large 
portion of his time to the several duties which were laid 
upon him in the conduct of the Society’s affairs. The 
Educational Committee, of which he was for a long time 
the clerk, the Committee on the John M. George Be- 
quest, of which he has been clerk from the beginning, 
and the Yearly Meeting’s Representative Committee, of 
which he has been clerk for several years, were among 
the objects of his concern, occupying much of his time 
and strength. His habits were orderly and methodical, 
and he gave to these and other engagements valuable 
service. 

His death occurred at Atlanta, Georgia, on the 26th 


ultimo, and the announcement of it caused a painful 
shock. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


WE resume with the new year the presentation of a series 


1896 a new caption. It was not definitely intended, when 
we began these selections, some three years ago, to con- 
tinue them permanently, but we find ourselves unwilling 
to omit them, thinking that it can hardly be possible but 
they are helpful and inspiring to some, perhaps to many, 
of our readers. For the past two years we have taken 
the paragraphs entirely from Friends’ writings ; while 
many good things might be found elsewhere, we think it 
probable that these, representing the Truth as Friends 
profess it, may in this way reach the eye of others than 
our own members, and may thus sow good seed 


LookING back over the file of the paper for the past 
year we have felt encouraged to believe that the fifty-two 
selections thus presented in the several issues constitute a 
body of religious principles, moral exhortations, and 
rules of conduct which are not often surpassed in value. 
We have sometimes, in the pressure of other duties, made 
the selections with less deliberate choice than we might 
have desired, but the result, on the whole, does not seem 
to us unsatisfactory. The works of Friends abound in 
passages which deserve, by this means or some other, to 
be renewed and revived for the help of the world. 


WE are desired to mention, in respect to the First- 
day School Lessons, that it was designed by the commit- 
tee in charge of printing that a map showing the travels 
and voyages, etc., of Paul, should be placed in front, on 
the page which has been occupied during the last three 
years with the explanation of the plan of the gospel 
“ lessons. This latter (which by accident remains in the 
issue for this quarter) is of no pertinence to the lessons 


| 
| 


| 


| to our readers 


| College, condemns England’s 
| States, when her commercial interests are at stake’’ ; 





on the book of Acts, and will of course be removed,— 
and probably replaced by the map,—in the issue for the 
second quarter. 


THE report we give of some of the discussions at the 
Manchester Conference will be read with interest, we 
think, and it would be hard for us to suggest any particu- 
lar in which the views advanced would be unacceptable 
Some of the remarks of George Cadbury 
upon the question whether Friends have any message for 
the world especially appeal to us. He is right, indeed, 
in declaring that the vital testimonies of Friends are the 


| most important that could be laid upon any church to 
| bear. 


THE American Friend (Philadelphia), in its issue of 
last week, has contributions from several prominent 
Friends on the subject of the Venezuelan controversy. It 
is interesting to observe that they all practically agree in 
condemning England’s refusal to submit the question of 
the boundary to arbitration. James Wood, of Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y., indicates this view quite plainly ; Benjamin F. 
Trueblood speaks of Great Britain’s ‘‘ unreasonable re- 
fusal to submit ”’ to arbitration ; Philip C. Garrett says 
‘the very obstinacy with which she [G. B.] resists the 
arbitration of the entire difference seems to indicate a 
fear that her claims would not commend themselves to an 
impartial tribunal’’; President Sharpless, of Haverford 
‘‘treatment of weaker 


John B. Garrett thinks it ‘ will be generally admitted ’’ 
that Lord Salisbury’s answer to our request for arbitra- 
tion ‘‘ was offensive and exasperating.’’ All of them 
dismiss the idea of war between this country and Great 
Britain as not to be entertained. Most of them repre- 


— | sent the Monroe Doctrine as inapplicable to the Vene- 
of selections at the head of the paper, giving them for | zyelan case. 


President 
vigorous paragraph : 


‘* I do not defend this message in so far as it suggests war as an 
alternative in case certain arrangements cannot be made. I am glad, 
however, we are committed to the policy of stopping European ag- 
gressions on this continent, and settling once for all in the negative 
any partitions of American terrtiory among European States.’’ 


Sharpless, however, has this 


THE figures given at the beginning of the paper 
by J. B. Braithwaite, Jr., which we printed last week, 
must, we feel sure, have attracted attention. That the 


| number of persons attending the adult and mission 


schools of Friends in England in 1894 should be 39,923, 
—practically forty thousand—while the number of Friends 
was but 16,412, is a very striking circumstance We 
have not, in this country, in any branch of the Society, 
any schools that exactly correspond to the adult schools 
in England, and, in proportion to numbers, the work of 
Friends there in this field far exceeds anything done on 
this side, in any orall kinds of ** schools.’’ 

The adult schools thus form an interesting subject for 
study, and we may say, in connection with this reference 
to them, that it is now expected that one or more Eng- 
lish Friends, who are planning to visit this country next 


| summer, will in that case attend the Conferences at Swarth- 


more, and one of them will probably present a paper on 
adult schools, explaining their organization, methods, 
results, and relation to the Society. 


Our friend Benjamin Strattan, of Richmond, Illinois, 
sends us a copy of the Minutes of this year’s sittings of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, and remarks upon the fact that 
copies of the revised Discipline of that yearly meeting 
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were sent to all the other yearly meetings, when the new 


book was printed, in 1893. We take the opportunity to 
say that the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL always desires 
to have copies of the annual proceedings—the ‘‘ Minutes,”’ 
or as Philadelphia calls them, ‘‘ Extracts’’—and will be 
greatly obliged if the clerks of yearly meetings will al- 
ways send us at least one copy. There should be also, 
of course, a regular interchange amongst the yearly 
meetings, and sets of these reports should be carefully 
preserved. The same rule applies, to the case of the 
Books of Discipline. If copies of our Philadelphia 
revision of 1894 have not been generally distributed to 
other yearly meetings, we hope that they will be promptly 
sent. 


DEATHS. 

BUNTING.—At his residence, East Mauch Chunk, Pa., on the 
morning of Twelfth month 24, 1895, calmly and peacefully, Dr. 
Thomas C. Bunting, in his 63d year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

His family for several generations were Friends. Philip Syng 
was a well-known business man about the middle of last century; the 
eminent Dr. Philip Syng Physick, and his sister Abigail were his 
grandchildren, also Philip Syng Bunting, whose wife Elizabeth T. 
Bunting, was a valued overseer of the monthly meeting now held on 
Race street. 

These were the grand parents of Dr. Thos. C. Bunting, whose 
parents bytheir outgoing in marriage were not members, but a few 
years since he spent some time in Philadelphia, and was quite a regu- 
lar attender of Race street, and became a subscriber to FRIENDs’ LN- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. His health has been failing a long time 
and he felt like showing his appreciation of our principles by becom- 
ing a member. His application was considered, and a committee ap- 
pointed who visited him in his sick chamber, much to his satisfaction, 
and on their report he was received as a member at the monthly meet- 
ing on the 18th inst., less than a week prior to his death. 

He leaves a good name and unblemished reputation. 
unselfish, his life was a sacrifice for others. 


CLEAVER.—In Philadelphia, suddenly, Twelfth month 23, 1895, 
Rebecca Ivins, daughter of the late William and Jane W. Cleaver , a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

Interment at the Valley Friends’ ground. 


GRISCOM.—At Atlanta, Georgia, Twelfth month 26, 1895, Wil- 
liam Wade Griscom, of Woodbury, N. J., in his 65th year; an elder 
of Woodbury Monthly Meeting. 

[The announcement of his sudden decease was a painful surprise 
to a large circle of friends. Since the death of his wife (in Ninth 
month) he had not been in vigorous health, and a trip to Florida for 
two or three months was decided upon. On the 22d of Twelfth month, 
as he was writing to a friend, he was seized with a spell of coughing, 
and a serious hemorrhage followed. On the 26th, however, he started 
with his daughter, Dr. Mary Griscom, for the South, and reached 
Atlanta the following day, apparently doing well. Upon their arrival he 
went to look after the baggage, and while so engaged was seized with 
a fatal hemorrhage. He was placed in a carriage, to be taken to a 
hatel, but died on the way thither. 

The funeral took place at the Friends’ meeting house at Woodbury 
on the 30th, a large gathering being present. Testimony and exhorta- 
tion were lovingly presented by several Friends, Joseph B. Livezey, 
Joel Borton, and David B. Bullock, and others ] 


HEACOCK.—Edwin Heacock, son of the late Nathan and Dinah 


Pure and 
* 


Heacock, was born at Quakertown, Bucks county, Pa., 19th of Fourth | 


month, 1811, and died near Alliance, Ohio, 27th of Twelfth month, 
1895, in the 85th year of his age. 

In 1813, he with his parents went to Fishing Creek, Pa., and re- 
maining there three years, came to Ohio in the “ cold summer’”’ of 
1816, locating first near Salem. From thence in 1825 they moved 
eight miles farther west, now in the southwest corner of Mahoning 
county, near his late residence, thus giving him an experience in 
pioneer life of which he retained a vivid recollection in his latter 
years, often alluding to them and his early hunting. His faithful wife 
preceded him more than fifteen years, in which lonely situation his 
trust and confidence was in his Heavenly Father's care. 

He leaves seven sons and a number of grandchildren, as also sev- 
eral great grandchildren. E. 


MARIS.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Joseph A. Bond, 
Wilmington, Delaware, on First day, Twelfth month 22, 1895, Ann 
D, Maris, widow of Norris Maris, and mother of George L. Maris, in 
her gIst year. 


She had been helpless for about six months. Interment at Friends’ 
burial ground, West Chester, Pa. on the 26th. 














ROBERT ROWLAND MOORE. 


This dear friend, whose death was recorded in last week’s INTEL- 
LIGENCER, was born in Easton, Md.,in 1812, and in early life removed 
to Baltimore, where he was associated with his friend Edward H. 
Stabler, in the wholesale drug business, but his health suddenly fail- 
ing, with a view to its restoration he sought a milder climate, but with 
no decidedly favorable results. 

After a time recovering in a degree his strength by the advice of his 
physician he selected a home in the country, and in 1839 removed with 
his wife, Hadassah Townsend, and their two small children to Sandy 
Spring, Md., and became members of that Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
he being for many years a consistent and beloved elder of that meeting. 

Though a confirmed invalid he industriously found employment for 
a time, in the management of his farm, but in 1848 he was largely in- 
strumental in establishing the Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Montgomery County, and served as its Secretary and Treasurer until 
within a year of his death ; he was also interested in other corporations. 

After two days of suffering and weakness, without a murmur he 
quietly and peacefully passed on to his eternal home. Having lived 
in sweetness and love with all who knew him, he died without an 
enemy, leaving upon his countenance “a peaceful expression as if he 
were resting and happy.” A large company of friends and neighbors 
assembled at his funeral, on which occasion appreciative and appropri- 
ate testimonies were borne to his useful and exemplary life. 

I 


Twelfth month, 1895. E. K. 





SARAH C. WALKER. 


Notice of the death of this Friend was inserted in the issue of 
Twelfth month 21, but one who knew her best wishes to make a 
further note of her life. 

She was a devoted member of Friends’ Society for nearly seventy- 
three years. Before marriage she was much beloved as a teacher in 
Solebury, Pa. Although in frail health all her life, and an invalid for 
many years, she accomplished much good work. She was an earnest 
helper in the religious and social meetings of Friends and in the First- 
day school. She was for many years a manager of the Rosine Home, 
and an active member of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

She was a strong advocate for the advancement of the colored race, 
and also for Peace, in its /argest sense, as well as in the home circle. 
Her motto was, ‘* The one who forgives first gains the victory.” 

She and her beloved sister, Naomi Rittenhouse, were ever ready to 
administer to the sick andthe poor, and many are they who have 
blessed them for their generous aid and helpful presence in times of 
need. 

She was a faithful wife, and not only a gentle mother but a com- 
panion and friend to her children. Though her weary body has been 
laid away, we feel assured that her beautiful soul, her rea/ se/f, is with 
the angelic hosts, while her bright influence lives with those who are 
bereft of her happy presence. S. M: B. 

Lim, N. J. 








NEWS OF FRINDS. 
Our friend Joel Borton has been engaged in visiting in 
Gospel love all the families of Salem (N. J.) Monthly 
Meeting. A few years ago he performed the same service 
in his own (Pilesgrove) Monthly Meeting, and afterwards 
went through the families of Greenwich Monthly Meet- 
ing,—his mother then accompanying him all the way 
through both fields of labor, her silent ministry being to 
him a strength and support, for which he felt grateful. 





Friends of Salem Quarterly Meeting, at the last 
meeting, held at Woodbury, on the 5th of last month, 
adopted the plan of serving a lunch to those in attend- 
ance, instead of providing entertainment, as heretofore, 
at private houses. The large old meeting-house, built 
before the Revolution, has large galleries, in one of 
which tables were placed, and there is a comfortable 
attic, in which a stove and other conveniences for making 
coffee, etc., have been placed. The house is occupied 
jointly by both branches of Friends, our body having 
one end, and the other the other, but for monthly and 
quarterly meetings, and on funeral occasions, etc., the 
whole house is opened. (This was the case at the funeral 
of William Wade Griscom, on the 3oth ult.) While it 
is a sad circumstance that two separate meetings must be 
held, it is some satisfaction that a joint use of the house 
has been thus harmoniously arranged. 
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AN APPEAL FOR HELP. 


I KNOW an interesting body of worthy Friends that desire 
to hold regular meetings but have no meeting place, and 
are not able to pay rent for a room. They are widely 
separated, financially disabled on account of crop fail- 
ures, and need a central place for their meetings. There- 
fore, I appeal to the readers of the Frienps’ INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL and ask them to send me fifty 
dollars to rent a room to keep this meeting going during 
the year 1896. 

This is a worthy cause and will do a double amount 
of good at this time of special need. I hope fifty 
Friend, will send one dollar each. Send by Post Office 
order on Genoa, Nance county, Neb., by express order, 
or by draft, to IsAIAH LIGHTNER, 

Monroe, Platt county, Neb. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
RIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION. 


THE recent discussion in the columns ot the INTELLIGEN- 
CER AND JOURNAL as to the possibility of such a thing as 
‘‘ righteous indignation’’ touches a vital point in the 
principles of the Society of Friends, and one upon which 
clear views should be entertained. It has seemed to the 
writer that a few concrete instances might serve to illus- 
trate what is meant by the term, and possibly dissipate 
the haze that appears to gather over some minds when 
the expression is used. 

The incident in the life of Jesus which shows how he 
became righteously indignant upon beholding the money- 
changers in the temple, and how, makinga knotted cord, 
he drove them forth by force, so that they might not 
make of his Father’s house ‘‘ a den of thieves,’’ illustrates 
in a most impressive manner what he himself thought of 
‘* righteous indignation.’’ This strong denunciation of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, whom he did not hesitate to 
call ‘hypocrites,’ (recorded in the 23d chapter of 
Matthew) could only have come from a soul filled with 
‘* righteous indignation.’’ 

Acts of oppression or cruelty toward others should 
never be viewed by us with self complacency or with too 
great a love for the one who commits them. We ought 
to love him enough to try to prevent him from doing the 
wrong,—not enough to sympathize with him in the 
wrong,—for in that we would morally share his guilt. 
The Christian rule seems to be that when the wrong is 
done to us we should strive to so love the wrong doer as 
to forgive him; when the wrong is done to others, we 
should try to prevent it, if possible, and if not, we 
should try to extend help to the one who suffers the 
wrong, and not too much sympathy to the wrong doer, 
lest we encourage him in his course. In some cases ij 
would seem that restraint and punishment to the wrong- 
doer would be a good expression of our love for him. 
And if, in dealing with especial difficult cases, where our 
sense of right is too greatly outraged, we grow ‘ right- 
eously indignant’’ at the wrong or wrong-doer, let us 
trust that a just God who has granted us a sense of justice 
and right may be able to forgive us. 

Sentiment sometimes gets the better of judgment. 
Shall I, for instance, view with equal feelings of approval 
President Lincoln’s great act of mercy, the Emancipation 


Proclamation, and the murderous act of the cowardly 


assassin, by which our country lost his noble life? Shall 
I so far forget my sense of right as to look with the 


same eyes upon the life of Garfield, and the life of | 


Guiteau? Is virtue changed to vice, and has crime be- 
come righteousness ? 


things, with the same thought of all-embracing Love? 


No; there is nothing of clear reasoning or real Chris- 
tianity in such a confusion of right and wrong, and if 
there were, I would prefer to be excused from adopting 
such a course. 

At this time the ‘‘ righteous indignation’’ of all 
Christendom is aroused by the sight of the grim horrors 
which the Christian men and women of Armenia are 
suffering from the ‘‘ unspeakable Turk.’’ Is it the part 
of a man to view these atrocities and the bloodthirsty 
Sultan with the same feeling of love that we feel for the 
suffering victim? Shall we not rather entertain an hon- 
estly ‘‘ righteous indignation,’’ and freely and fearlessly 
express it? Shall we not cordially adopt Gladstone’s 
tone of righteous wrath, and say with him: ‘‘ There are 
degrees in suffering, degrees in baseness and villainy 
among men, and both seem to have reached the climax 
in the case of Armenia.”’ 

One of the most perfect characters that ever developed 
in this country was that of John G. Whittier. No man 
ever had more of the ‘‘ milk of human kindness’’ in 
his nature, and yet he could at times flame out in 
‘righteous indignation’’ against both wrong and 
wrong-doers. He wrote many beautiful poems of love 
and joy and peace,—but he also wrote ‘‘ Ichabod,”’ 
‘* Moloch in State Street,’’ and others that must have 
made slavery-lovers quail and wince. In his beautiful 
tribute to the great English Friend, Joseph Sturge, he 
described a character much like his own,and incidentally 
expressed his opinion as to the right or wrong of 
‘‘righteous indignation,’’ an opinion which all of us 
would do well to adopt, if we do not already share it. 

He said of his friend : 


“ The very gentlest of all human natures 
He joined with courage strong : 
And love outreaching unto all God's creatures, 
With sturdy hate of wrong.” 
Conshohocken, Pa. ca 
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MEETING-HOUSES AND HOW TO REACH 
THEM. 
[SIXTH PAPER. ] 
CaLn Quarter has one recorded minister, and one not 
recorded. 

Bradford meeting-house is three miles from Embree- 
ville, on the Wilmington and Northern R. R., and about 
the same distance from Thorndale on the Pennsylvania 
R. R. Address Carolein Hayes, Embreeville, Pa 

Uwchlan Meeting is about three miles from Whitford, 
on the Pennsylvania R. R., and the same distance from 
Byers Station, on the Pickering Valley branch of the 
Reading. Address Benjamin Martin, East Downing- 
town, Pa. 

Caln Meeting, 1% miles from Thorndale, on Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Address Benjamin Martin, as above. 

Sadsbury Meeting, one mile from Christiana, on the 
Pennsylvania R. R. Address Edward G. Broomell, 
Christiana, Pa. 

Bart, three miles from Christiana Station. 
Francis Brinton, Christiana, Pa. 

The meeting-house at Columbia was standing in 1893, 
but in bad repair; it has been sold, and the proceeds 
used as a fund to keep the graveyard in order. 


Address 


* * 


The weakest living creature, by concentrating his 


| powers ona single object, can accomplish something ; 
Am I to regard both these, and all | 


the strongest, by dispersing his over many, 0 
accomplish anything.—Car/y/e. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HUMAN AND DIVINE. 


A FEw months ago I became a member of the Society of 
Friends ; prior to this I was a member of the Church of 
England. From early womanhood I accepted without 
questioning teachings which to-day I cannot endorse. 
My experience thus far enables me to contrast our simple, 
ennobling faith with that of my former belief, and the 
fruit of this experience I trust will be a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the privilege of being a Friend. 

Since uniting with our Society I have been questioned 
by my ‘‘ orthodox’’ friends as to Friends’ views on the 
subject of divinity ; consequently I have given it some 
thought. The world has been so long contrasting the 
words ‘‘ human ’’ and ‘‘divine’’ that it has established 
a line of separation between them that robs each of its 
true meaning. All that is divine is placed so high as to 
be beyond the reach of struggling humanity, all that is 
human so low that no one desires it. This is the posi- 
tion of ‘‘ orthodoxy,’’ which belittles the natural man, 
and interprets human life as an exceedingly weak thing. 
How can any one hope to elevate the world by such teach- 
ing? Icall back to mind these words from an old and 
much admired hymn,—indeed, I have sung them as earn- 
estly as anyone,— 


‘¢ Why did my Saviour bleed for such a worm as 1?” 


To day, I would deem this thought a dishonor to God. 
God has not placed us on an equality with worms ; we 
are made in his own image, and as much as he is our 
Father we are his children. The ‘‘ orthodox’’ theology 
deifies Jesus, and sets him so far away from us as to make 
it impossible to trace the relation between his life and 
ours. He never once called himself a God; this idea 
that Jesus was God fixes an impassable gulf between him 
and us. His ability to help us lies in his relationship to 
us ; did he not say, ‘‘ Be of good courage, ye are my 
brethren ”’ ? 

It once was a mystery to me how Jesus could be 
human and divine ; it is no longer a mystery ; he was a 
son of God; no one would question his humanity ; why 
then will people insist that he was stationed far above us, 
a God, directing us in a way we cannot understand? He 
was divine, because he partook of the Father’s life and 
spirit.. The more men and women partake of the Father’s 
spirit, the more they grow towards perfection, the more 
divine they become. The word ‘divine’? means god- 
like, that is ‘‘ good,’’ and Jesus’s purpose, his mission, 
was to reveal the divine in human life. Did he not em- 
phasize the fact of divinity in humanity? This idea 
that humanity is all human and Jesus all divine—a God, 
who is so much our superior that we cannot correctly 
understand him,—cannot consistently be maintained. 

Some of us are fearful of being branded as unbe- 
lievers, and we sometimes leave the impression that we 
are ashamed of our views on the subject of the divinity 
of Jesus. I feel that it is one of great importance to us, 
being the foundation of the Christian religion. I have 
heard it said, ‘‘ Friends do not believe in the divinity of 
Jesus Christ.’’ This opinion of us is altogether incor- 


rect; Friends believe in the divinity of Jesus, also in | 


that of humanity. The true Friend knows no higher 
mission than to be divine, which simply means ‘‘godlike,’’ 
—‘‘good.’’ We do believe in the divinity of Christ. 


The Christ-power has always lived, aiding and in- 
spiring men, lifting them, as it were, to a higher and 
better life. 

I fear that we do not always take the trouble to cor- 
rect false impressions and misrepresentations of our faith. 
We cannot afford to be indifferent as to whether other 








denominations understand us. Itcertainly is our misfor- 

tune that we are not better understood in the religious 

world, and I am persuaded that many influences against 

the progress of our Society would be removed, if every 

Friend proved faithful. CHARLOTTE C. TALcoTrT. 
Bloomfield, Ontario. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL TEACHING. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I Too have been deeply interested in the discussions on 
the First day School Lessons. It was a pleasing thought 
with me, while studying the lessons of the International 
Series, that throughout the land all Christians were study- 
ing the same lesson. 

In the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of Twelfth month 
14, 1895, the chief objection made against the Inter- 
national Series is the fear that First-day School teachers 
will use too freely the lesson helps prepared by members 
of churches other than Friends, thus weakening the So- 
ciety. To this I take exception. In my estimation a 
successful teacher should not go before his class with a lot 
of lesson notes or helps, any more than a minister should 
go before his congregation with his sermon in his pocket. 
We Friends believe in the immediate revelation of the 
Father to his children, and this is the test by which we 
try our ministers, and why should it not apply as truly to 
teachers of our First-day schools ? 

Then if our teachers rely implicitly upon this revela- 
tion of the Father in their hearts, the reading of these 
commentaries (objected to) in preparing the lesson be- 
fore going to the class can do no harm, for they will not 
be used, only as they meet the witness of Truth in their 
hearts. Mary E. Brown. 








From the Friend, London. 
THE MANCHESTER CONFERENCE. 
To the Editor of the Friend : 
DEAR FRIEND: If a few observations on the recent Con- 
ference from one who was not present, but attended the 


| joint lecture given upon it last week at Devonshire House, 


are not too late, may I say that what has struck me is not 
only the liberal and helpful character of so many papers 
throughout the Conference, but even more that certain of 
them were allowed to be read, and also the sympathetic 
way in which they seem to have been received? Not 
that all the papers met with universal approval,—unifor- 
mity of view is of comparatively small importance,—but 
that it has now become possible for earnest minded 
Friends to differ from the opinions of the majority and 
yet be regarded as loyal members of the Society. 

What this change means many will realize who have 
in past years experienced a sort of spiritual isolation, and 
have known what it is to feel a certain discord between 
the general drift of opinion in the Society, which they 
had learned,to regard as the upholder of the purest 
Christianity, and their own highest aspirations; nay, 
more, to feel that unless they could fully accept the doc- 
trines then apparently uppermost in the Society, which 
were laid down with all the precision and assurance of the 
Romish Church, they were consideted as outside the 
pale. If this be an extreme view of the position even 
ten Or twenty years ago.—which was always tempered by 
the influence of individual Friends,— it at least repre- 
sents the experience of some. In recent years, however, 
there has been a marked change, as evidenced in yearly 
meetings, in the literature of the Society, and in its minis- 
try. The recent Conference has emphasized this change. 
We seem to be regaining the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
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made us free ; and the almost Athanasian Creed of recent 
Quakerism, which at one time threatened to rend the 
Society, though still held by some, is less prominent, to 
the relief of many, and we may well hope to the deepen- 
ing of the faith of more. 

One can but envy the rising generation of Friends’ 
whose minds are developing in such favorable surround- 


ings, and hope that the number of those that will leave | ing so much on outward weapons is illustrated by this 


the Society or fail to codperate with it will be far less 
than was almost necessarily the case in the narrower cir- 
cumstances of the past. Not that we shall all think 
alike—that, perhaps, is hardly to be desired. But we can 
at least all frankly recognize that spiritual truth is pre- 
sented differently to different minds, as was shown in the 
paper read by yourself at the Conference. There are 
differences of spiritual language or dialect among Chris- 


or dictionary. But if the Parthians, Medes, and Elam 
ites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, did each hear in 
their own tongues the wonderful works of God, we may 
surely believe that at the present day the same Spirit will 
speak to each individual soul in the language that it can 
best understand. And just as the learned man may con- 
verse in half the languages of Europe, while feeling more 
at home with his own, so the further a man has advanced 
in spiritual knowledge the better will he be able to enter 


into sympathy with those whose natural mode of thought | 


differs from his. 

Another point seems to have been emphasized at the 
Conference, viz., that while we have felt at liberty to lay 
aside many of the practices and restrictions of our parents, 
we may be called to new duties and sacrifices, particu- 
larly in connection with social and economic questions, 
which hardly presented themselves to the most devoted 
Friends of fifty years ago. Howarp HopckIn. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A RAMBLER'S DIARY. 


TWELFTH month 29, 1895.—Here is treasure indeed— 
130 cocoons as the result of a single expedition of our 
little club of ramblers. Now for an inventory. 

A great majority of the cocoons are long and slender, 
a few are large and pointed at the ends, and a few are 
heavy and blunt looking in appearance. We know them 
all. A year ago we had a lot of these curious mummies, 
and when the spring time came we saw emerge from their 
sleeping blankets a rare troop of exquisite forms. 
is no greater marvel than to witness a moth or a butterfly 


slowly and painfully come forth from the tomb of a worm, | sands of the black boys of the Southern States are under 


and expand its closely-folded wings. When the insect 
first reaches the open air its wings are but bumps upon its 


shoulders, but they presently unfold and take shape. It | 


is a pretty spectacle. 

Of the largest and most common American moths we 
have three species in to day’s find of cocoons. They are 
all of the genus Attacus ; all makers of good silk. 


phemus. The majority to-day are the promethea; if it 
has a ‘* common name ’’ I do not know it 
enough to have an every-day name, and is deserving. 


bush, and makes its cocoon upon the smaller twigs. 
Several cocoons are often found upon the same spice bush. 

This moth has a wing expanse of about four inches. 
A beautiful spot marks each of the forward wings. 

A curious thing that confronts a person watching 
these moths coming out of the chrysalis state is that they 
are of two colors. Half the insects are black ; the others 
rich brown or reddish brown. Inquiry will show that the 





| died in two minutes. 
| his body. 
Saunders, World’s Fair Commissioner from 


There | 


The | 
rare ones among them are the cecropia and the poly- | 





It is common | technology, and the best apparatus and equipments have 


| been provided for the mechanical, electrical, and agricul- 
The promethea or promethaus feeds upon the spice | 


black ones (really dark brown) are the males, while the 
others are the females. The latter are the more beautiful. 

Chrysalis hunting at this season is an interesting 
pastime. To collect cocoons is to hoard up wonderful 


surprises for early summer days. ,. 


DANGERS OF Fire-Arms.—The sad danger of depend- 


shocking story sent in a despatch from Jackson, Miss., 
Twelfth month 25: 

‘* Prof. L. W. Saunders, a deaf mute and for many 
years teacher in the State Deaf and Dumb Asylum, was 
shot and instantly killed to-night at 7 o'clock by his 
nephew, C. R. Young. Prof. Saunders was to act as 
Santa Claus at the Christmas tree gotten up for the amuse- 


! | ment of the deaf and dumb children in the institute, and 
tians, which cannot be overcome with the aid of grammar | 


called at Mr. Young's house in his Santa Claus garb. 


His knock at the door was heard, and Mr. Young, the 
| only occupant, asked who was there. 


| ply, he fired through the door at what he supposed was 


Receiving no re- 
a burglar. Prof. Saunders dropped inside the hall and 
The ball had passed clear through 
Prof. Saunders is a brother of Capt. R. L. 
this State, 
and highly respected both as a man and teacher of deaf 
mutes. Mr. Young is crazed with grief.’’ 


’ 


‘*‘ Bravery’’ in War.—The assumption that those 


| who show great physical courage in war may be regarded 


as certainly possessing all noble qualities receives a sin- 
gle commentary in the following paragraph which we clip 
from the news column of a daily newspaper : 

‘‘A man wearing the Victoria Cross was recently sen- 


| tenced to eighteen months’ hard labor in England for 
| bigamy under 


unusually cruel and cowardly circum- 
stances, the Judge telling him that he richly deserved the 
full limit of ten years. He had married one after another 
a number of young girls, beating them brutally after he 
was tired of them. Yet he had won his cross honestly 
by an unusually unselfish act of bravery. In 1880, when 
the British were cut up by the Afghans at Maiwand, in the 
insurrection that led to Roberts’s march to Candahar, he 
saved a gun heaped up with wounded men by rushing 
alone on foot against the Afghan horsemen about to sur- 
round it and holding them off with his rifle for the few 
moments needed to get the piece clear.’’ 


MECHANICAL TRAINING FOR COLORED Boys.—Thou- 


training in the skilled trades, not only in the workshops, 
but in public institutions. The Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute is one of the most successful establish- 


| ments of its kind, and it is well favored in Alabama. 


More important yet is the Mechanical College for colored 
youths at Greensboro, the buildings ot which have just 
been completed at the expense of the State of North 
Carolina. The various departments have been organized, 
there are competent teachers of the several branches of 


tural sections. We have received a most encouraging 


account of this new institution, the first appropriation for 


which was made three years ago by the Legislature. 

They are shrewd black boys who prepare for active 
life by acquiring a knowledge of the skilled trades and of 
those branches of applied science which are especially 
useful in this age of the world. There is a broad field 
for them in the South. Their success will be most advan- 
tageous to the whole community.—/V. Y. Sun. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


New YorK AND BROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held in New 
York, Twelfth month 22. The History Section reported through 
Franklin Noble the conclusion of their review of the ‘ History of 
Delaware County ;’’ reference was made to the excellence and num- 
ber of Friends’ schools over a century ago, and of the opening of 
Westtown school in Fifth month, 1799, as being the first Friends’ 
boarding-school in America. Brief biographical sketches were given 
of John Bartram and Benjamin West, both as of special interest to 
Swarthmoreans, and to correct misapprehensions concerning them,— 
the eminent botanist, unfortunately as we now realize, having been dis- 
owned in 1758 for his doctrinal views; and the latter never being a 


Friend (although the rest of his family were members before his birth) | 


was never restrained by the Society in his art education. 
Cynthia Knowlton, for the Literature Section, gave a sketch of 
Emma Marshall's book entitled “ Life’s Aftermath.’’ She also re- 


ferred to the newly published “‘ Quaker Lyrics,’’ and read one of the | 


short poems. 
Charles McCord, of the Discipline Section, quoted the mention 
concerning overseers in the disciplines of the various yearly meetings. 
Elizabeth A. Hallock gave the report for the Current Topics Sec- 
tion, and among other subjects spoke of the recall of the American 
missionaries in Turkey, by our government requiring their going 
abroad in the war vessels provided for that purpose ; and also spoke of 


| verbenas, oranges, palms, etc., etc. 





the President's warlike message being the great topic of the day, and | 


of its being of deep concern to Friends. 

The paper of the evening, written by Frank J. Russell, and read 
by E. B. Rawson, was on the topic of ‘‘ Citizenship,’’ and was re- 
plete with encouragement for “ our folks” to take more interest in 
public affairs by doing something individually in voting and in using 


open, the sun streaming in in floods of light and warmth. 


interest as far as possible otherwise, in the endeavor to obtain good | 


government. The discussion following soon took up the considera- 
tion of the President’s message on the differences with the British 


government, and the dangerous, warlike spirit aroused in consequence | 


of it. A number of members spoke at length and earnestly of the 
threatening danger to Friends’ principles of peace and arbitration, and 
of the earnest need for us all to use every influence to bridge over the 
crisis of the public fever for war, until the sober second thought should 
bring a realization of its horrors and prove a safeguard for Christian 
brotherhood. 

A special committee was appointed to take definite action in behalf 
of the Association, to communicate with Congressmen and with the 
public thought through the press, as well as hold a public meeting, if 
deemed best, in order to further the cause of peace. M. H. 


THE LIBRARY. 


THE valuable volume of social science, ‘‘ Penological and Preventive 
Principles, with special Reference to Europe and America,” by William 
Tallack, of London, Secretary of the Howard Association, has been 
issued in a second and enlarged edition. William Tallack is a well- 
known and prominent Friend, who has given much of his time, for 
many years, to the great problem of preventing and dealing with crime, 
pauperism, intemperance, vagrancy, etc. His book is published by 
Werthheimer, Lea & Co., London. 





The proceedings of the recent Conference of Friends at Manches- 
ter, England, are to be published in a pamphlet, by those in charge of 
the affair. The pamphlet, we feel sure, will be of much interest ; the 
papers and discussions, as our readers have had some opportunity to 
learn, were valuable contributions to a clear view of the situation of 
Friends in Great Britain,—and in large measure to the circumstances 
of the Society everywhere. 





‘* The Story of a Life-Saving Station’’ is very interestingly told by 
Teresa A. Brown, in the current issue of S¢. Micho/as, and this is an 
instance where the display of the quality of courage tends to a good 
end. ‘ By Hook or by Crook”’ is a little argument in favor of being 
contented with existing conditions, by Virginia Woodward Cloud. 





Among the articles in this issue of Zhe Century which will inter- 
est our readers is one describing that almost unknown land, the Ant- 
arctic Continent, by the Swedish explorer, Borchgrevink ; he gives the 
account of his voyage and explorations in the whaler Antarctic. 
Another paper of interest is by Alice C. Fletcher, the well-known 
worker in the Indian field, entitled ‘‘ Tribal Life among the Omahas.”’ 
Marion Crawford describes modern Rome, which, he says, has settled 
back into the old condition of torpor, the ‘‘ boom ’’ of a few years ago 
having completely subsided. 








HEAvy frosts prevailed throughout California on the night of the 
29th ult. 


and vicinity, and serious damage to oranges is reported. 











The temperature was down to 18 above zero at Riverside | 





NOTES FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 
AMONG other places of interest in Denver, we [Phebe C. Wright and 
Mary Willets] went to Friends’ Church, where we met the Rev. A. B. 
Mendenhall, the Pastor. 

We greatly enjoyed Denver,—the sky was so bright, the sun so 
clear and warm ; we did not have a cloudy day while there. At Colo- 
rado Springs we were charmed with the same delicious sunshine. We 
met Friends from Ohio, who live there,—John E. Carpenter, his 
mother-in-law, and Samuel Walker and wife, who were untiring in 
their attentions, and made our three days’ stay a continual vacation. 
We were sorry not to have been there for First-day. They havea 
little meeting, which Friends of both branches attend, held in a pretty 
little building used through the week for a kindergarten. I think it 
would be well that the information should be given through the INTEL- 
LIGENCER, that others coming might know of it. They so highly prize 
the visits of Friends. 

And here we are in St. Diego, Cal., and feel it a great privilege to 
find a shelter under this roof with Hannah Paul and Abby Foulke. 
Here, too, is Margaretta Walton, who, upon inquiring as to what mes- 
sage she had to send, said, ‘‘ Say that [ am constantly improving.’ 
From our windows we admire the beautiful lawns to the east, covered 
with long green grass, beautiful flowering roses, geraniums, callas, 
Looking westward, the Bay of 
San Diego, Coronado Beach, and the beautiful Pacific, cut off by Point 
Soma, from which height C. D. Warner says is to be seen one of the 
sights of the world. It is all very peaceful and beautiful, and the 
temperature—called ‘cold’’ here-—such that the windows are wide 


We wear 
the same clothing as at home, only our outside wraps are modified. 
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UNREST. 
WHATEVER be our lot in life, 
Not one is found contented ; 


There's something still demanding strife, 
Or still to be repented. 


’Tis not that we have something wrought, 
That brings the keenest pleasure ; 

’Tis always in the something sought, 
Where lies our chiefest treasure. 


Howe’'er advanced the path we tread, 
There's always something fleeing 
So far beyond us, —still ahead, 
Just past the point of seeing, — 


That, still untiring, we pursue 
In hopes some day to find it; 
And die—the phantom full in view, 
But we—still far behind it. 


Tis well! could we attain the goal, 
Reach our full aspiration, — 

’Twould make a finite thing of soul 
And limit its creation. 


Not in the finite limit lies 
Man’s infinite desiring ; 

Still higher his ideal flies, 
As higher he’s aspiring. 


His immortality he proves 
By still desiring, ever ; 
However forward tho’ he moves, 


Contentment finding, —never ! 


Philadelphia. tie J. F. Byrnes. 


THE FRIARS’ CHRISTMAS. 


[Copied from an old scrap- book, and forwarded to FRIENDs’ IN- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. | 


IN the Convent of St. Joseph, high above the Pinchon pass 
Fifty monks before the altar knelt to say the Christmas mass ; 
Low they knelt, but little cared they for the solemn words 
they said, 
All their thoughts were on the dainties for their Christmas 
dinner spread. 


Much they murmured at the Abbot for his slow and measured drone ; 
** Will he mever close the service ?”” Suddenly a clearer tone 
Rang above them: “ For His coming, who to save a world 
from sin 
Left the glory of the heavens for the manger of an inn, 


‘* Is this mockery your welcome? Is it thus you keep the Day 
Blessed forever by the Christ-child that on Mary’s bosom lay ? 
Will you feast while others famish ? In the homes of want below 
Men are starving—find them—feed them. For His sake 
arise and go!” 


Robed and cassocked, from the convent fifty friars took their way 
Downward through the holy stillness of the blessed Christmas day ; 
Black against the drifted snow-banks showed their figures as 
they went, 
Much they looked like birds of rapine, on an evil errand bent. 


Birds of rescue, not of rapine, were the black-robed brotherhood : 
Like the raven heaven-appointed, to supply the prophet’s food. 
To the needy and the dying gifts of life and strength they bore, 
In the homes of want dividing all their cherished Christmas 
store. 


Robed and cassocked, up the mountain through the dying light of day 
Climbed the fifty weary friars. Long and dreary was the way ; 
At its end no Christmas dainties waited for them in the Hall, 
Bread and water formed their dioner. Of their Christmas 
this was all. 


But their joy what heart can measure when above the Abbot's drone, 
As he led their vesper service, rang again that clearer tone : 
** Ye are blessed in blessing others ; whoso lendeth to the Lord 
Findeth here and more hereafter his exceeding great reward. 


“ Christ the Gift rewards true giving. He is ever fond of them 

Who with gifts of heart and service seek for him in Bethlehem,— 
Ye have found him.’’ Into silence died the liagering notes away ; 
In the hush the Abbot whispered “ Mune precamur—let us pray.” 


Don't Grasp aT Too Many AppiLes.—‘‘ I can mind 
once,’’ says an old man, ‘‘ when I was a little boy, help- 
ing mother to store away apples, I put my arm around 


ever so many of them, and tried to bring them all. I | 


managed for astep or two. Then out fell one, and an- 
over the floor. Mother laughed. 

‘* « Now, Daniel,’ she said, ‘I’m going to teach you 
a lesson.’ 

** So she put my little hands tight around one apple. 

‘** There,’ she said, ‘ bring that, and then fetch an- 
other.’ 

‘*]’ve often thought about it when I’ve seen folks 
who might be doing ever so much good if they didn’t try 
to do too much at once. Don’t go trying to put your 
arms round a year! And don’t you go troubling about 
next week. Wakeupin the morning and think like this: 

‘«* Here’s another day come. 
whatever I don’t do, Lord, help me to do this: help me 
to live it to Thee!’ 


‘* If you take an old man’s advice, friends, you will be | 


sure to be happy at all times.’’—Selected. 


Tuis Country's ARBITRATIONS.—lIn his speech at the | 
dinner to celebrate the anniversary of the Jay treaty [of | 
1795 between the United States and England] at New | 


York, Chauncey M. Depew said that the treaty had a 
special claim upon attention in the present crisis, be- 


States were under that treaty to be settled by arbitration. 
Since the war of 1812 there have been submitted and 
settled by arbitration about one case a year. 
these have excited public attention, because the victories 
of peace cost neither life nor money, and afford no op- 
portunity for sensations or surprises. War, on the other 
hand, demands the attention of the world and suspends 
during its continuance the operations of commerce and 
of industry. Our country has taken the lead in these arbi- 
trations, and as a result we have had during our existence 
only three wars with foreign nations, and during the 
hundred years of our government they have occupied 
only four and one-half of them. 
supreme preéminence as the peace nation of the world. 
Mr. Depew expressed the earnest hope, in the celebration 
of the centennial of a treaty of peace, that the year 1896 
may witness all our complications with other nations 
settled, not by the sword, but by the judicial processes 
of international arbitration. 
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| dren who really have been driven into outlawry. 


| The youngsters devide themselves into ‘‘ watchers 
| ** snatchers ; 


| grabbing when the wink is given. 


Whatever I do and | 


Few of | 





We have thus attained | 


VCER AND J OURNAL. 





CHILDREN ON ‘«* THE ROAD.”’ 
In the Atlantic Monthly for the coming month, just now issued, 


| Josiah Flynt has an interesting article on the tram p children, and those 


who run the streets in great cities. We extract as below. 


| ConCERNING the children who are forced upon the road 


there is a great deal to be said, but I am not sure that 


| much talk should not be directed against the popular 
| belief that their number is legion. 


Socialists particu- 
larly think that hundreds upon hundreds of boys and 
girls are compelled by hunger to beg and steal for a living. 
In England, I once heard a labor agitator declare that 


_ there are a million of these juvenile ‘‘ victims of capital ’’ 
| in the United States alone. 
| man got his information, but if my finding counts for 
| anything it is deplorably unsound. 
| have studied the subject as carefully as is necessary to 


I do not know where the 
I cannot claim to 


know it absolutely, but in most of our large cities I have 


| given it close attention, and never have I found anything 
| like the state of affairs which even the general public 
| believes to exist. 


For every child forced by starvation 
to resort to the road I have met ten who were born there, 


| and nearly the same number who were enticed there. In 
| saying this, however, I do not want to draw emphasis or 


sympathy away from that certainly existing class of chil- 
But it 
is an injustice to our sober poor to say that they exist in 
those large numbers that are so often quoted. Not long 


other, and two or three more, till they were rolling all | 28° I made it my especial business, for a while, to look 


_into the condition of some of these compulsory little 


vagabonds in New York city. I picked out those chil- 


| dren whom one sees so often pilfering slyly from the 


It is an old, old trick. 
”” and 
the former keeping an eye on the police 
as well as the owners of the things coveted, and the latter 
The crime itself is 
not a heavy one according to the calendar, but it is only 
a step from this to picking pockets, and only a half-step 
farther to highway robbery. I chose this particular class 
because I had often noticed the members of it in my 
walks through the city, and it had seemed to me the least 
necessary of all. Then, too, there was something in the 
pinched faces that made me anxious to know the children 
personally on grounds of charity. The great majority of 
youthful travelers on the road are comparatively well fed, 
to say the least, and, much as one pities their fate, he 
will seldom have cause to weep over their starved condi- 
tion. But here was something different, and I fancied 
that I was to get a glimpse into the life of those people 
to whom the socialist points when asked for living ex- 


groceryman’s sidewalk display. 


” 


cause disputes between Great Britain and the United | amples of human woe caused by inhuman capitalists. 


It was not hard to ‘‘ getin’’ with the children. Find- 
ing that I was willing to play with them at their games 
in the aileys and on the tops of their rickety tenement 
houses, they nudged up to me, and we were soon pals. 
There was nothing particularly new in their life, but I 
was struck with the great interest they took in their 
petty thefts. Inthe midst of the most boisterous play 
they would gladly stop if some one suggested a clever 
plan by which even a can of preserves could be ‘‘ swiped,”’ 
as they called it, and the next instant they were trying to 
carry it toa finish. They were not what I could call 
instinctive criminals,—far from it; but a long intimacy 
with the practices of outlawry, though small in their way, 
had so deadened their moral sense that sneak-thieving 
came to them almost as naturally as it does to the klepto- 
maniac. Even in their games they cheated whenever it 
was possible, and it seemed to me that the main fun was 


| seeing how cleverly and yet boldly they could doso with- 


out being detected. I recall distinctly one afternoon 








when we were playing ‘‘ Hi spy.’’ A little fellow called 
Jamie took me aside, and in the most friendly way ad- 
vised me not to be so ‘‘ goody-goody.’’ I had been 
very unlucky in getting caught, and he said that it was 
because I gave in too quickly. 

‘* When ye hear yer name,’’ he continued, ‘jus’ lie 
low, ‘cause like as not the catcher ain’t seen ye ,’n’ if he 
has he can’t prove it; so ye’r’ all right anyhow. Ye’ll 
always be ‘It’ if ye don’t do something like that; ’n’ 
there ain’t no fun in that, is there ?’’ he added, winking 
his left eye in a truly professional manner. 

So much for their native endowment. Their accom- 
plishment in thieving, I have no doubt, kept them often 
from going hungry, notwithstanding the fact that there 
was honest industry, at home, generally that of the 
mother, while the father’s earnings went almost bodily 
into the publican’s till. 

I found it much more difficult to make friends with 
the parents, but succeeded in several cases,—that is, with 
the mother; the father I usually found drunk at the 
saloon. I shall not try to give an account of the squalor 
and sorrow that I encountered; this has been done in 
other places by far more able pens than mine ; but I can- 
not forbear making a note of one little woman whom I 
saw sewing her very life away, and thinking all the while 
that she was really supporting her hungry children. I 
shall never forget the picture she. made as she sat there by 
the alley window, driving the needle with lightning-like 
rapidity through the cloth,—a veritable Madonna of the 
Needle. Her good cheer was something stupendous. 
Not once did she murmur, and when her brute of a hus- 
band returned, insanely intoxicated, she took care of him 
as if he were the best man inthe world. I was careful 
that she did not hear from me about the tricks of her 
wayward children. Some day, however, I fear that one 
of them will be missing, and when she goes to the police 
station to make inquiries I should rather not confront 
her. The main reason why hungry boys and girls are 
found upon the road is drunken fathers. 


Notes from the Pennsylvania Experiment Station, Pennsylvania 
State College, Centre Co., Pa., by W. A. Buckhout. 


THERE have been several severe wind storms during the | 


summer and early fall, and an unusual number of trees 
have been blown down. Even a casual observer must 
have noticed two things about these trees: first, that 
they were almost entirely our red and black oaks, and 
second, that they were more or less rotten at the heart. 
Closely examined, many of them show along their 
trunks defective spots which indicate the decay within. 
But it is often quite a surprise that trees that appear as 
though they would keep on growing for many years 
longer should so easily topple over in a storm. The red 
and black oaks are much more subject to disease, and 
hence to early failure and destruction than are any others, 
but, in large measure, the difficulty arises from the fact 
that, in our valley woodlands especially, the oaks are 
almost all from sprout growth. Very few are from seed. 
Sprouts are of deceptive value because they grow very 
rapidly for a few years and overtop or crowd out every- 
thing else. But they soon change in growth rate, and 
will never make trees of full size. They not only fail to 
develop a strong independent root system, but are 
peculiarly liable to become diseased. This comes pri- 
marily from the old stump, and naturally is exerted along 
and up the centre of the trunk, slowly destroying the 
heart wood. Owing to the greater ease and quickness of 
the early growth of the red and black oaks, and the fre- 
quent culling out of the white oaks for various purposes, 
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a week that was very cold, has been favorable to growth. 
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our valley woodlands are, unconsciously, undergoing a 
marked change in varieties of trees ; the poorer kinds be- 
ing left in very large proportions. 

There are many places where, for various reasons, it 
seems desirable to keep up a bit of woodland. To have 
the best and most productive it is necessary to exercise 
some care in the varieties of trees, and this can scarcely 
be done without some labor. Some kinds, like the pines, 
make fair headway by natural seeding, where conditions 
are favorable; but the white oaks do not, as a rule. 
Their acorns are too easily destroyed, and the seedlings 
require some protection. 


It is possible, however, to secure them by planting 
acorns directly in the woodland wherever the trees are 
not too thick. In the fall and early winter is the best 
time to do this, using some heavy tool to make an open- 
ing in the ground or among the rocks sufficient to allow 
covering the acorn and thus prevent—not freezing, but 
the rapid thawing after freezing, as well as the drying out, 
which are so fatal to those which germinate on the sur- 
face. The spring will answer for this very well, provided 
the acorns have been kept slightly moist by burying them 
in the ground. A few days of exposure to a dry atmos- 
phere, no matter how cool, is sufficient to destroy their 
vitality. 

A reasonable amount of care in planting and of sub- 
sequent protection will enable any one to slowly restore 
his oak woodlands and make them much more productive 
than they now are. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


IT is proposed to make the Whittier homestead at Amesbury, Mass., a 
memorial building, open to the public. It is desired to preserve it 
just as the poet left it. Letters from many prominent persons approve 
the plan. The house is now the property of Whittier’s niece, Mrs. 
Pickard, of Portland, Maine. Under her instructions nothing has 
been disturbed in the poet's study since his death. Visitors from nearly 
all the States in the Union have called to view the homestead. It is 
proposed to purchase the place by popular subscription. 


—Henry Betts, son of Samuel Betts, of Solebury, arrived at his 
father’s a few days ago, having walked all the way from Salem, Ohio, 
a distance of 400 miles. He was on the road a little more than a 
week. He will soon have his family brought from their Ohio home.— 
Newtown (Pa.) Enterprise, 28th. 

—Notwithstanding the fact that nearly all the farmers were delayed 
in getting their wheat drilled last fall, that crop now looks well. The 
open weather which has been continuous, with the exception of about 
The pros- 
pects uow are that next harvest will see a good crop of wheat.—Zoca/ 
News, West Chester, Pa. 


—A Chicago despatch says that the troubles of the ‘“ People’s 
Institute,’ the combined church and theatre founded by Bishop 
Fallows, of the Reformed Episcopal Church, and Rev. W. G. Clark, 
reached a climax recently, when the Rev Dr. Clark filed a peti- 
tion in the Circuit Court for a Receiver. The theatrical part of the 
enterprise was a failure and was finally opposed by Bishop Fallows. 
‘* He objected to the variety shows put on by Dr. Clark.” 


—Ours is the densest planet of all, if Dr. Backlund, who has 
made a new determination of the mass of the planet Mercury from 
the motions of Encke’s comet, is right. His result is that Mercury is 


only two-thirds as dense as the earth instead of being denser, as 
hitherto supposed. 


—Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago, has left for 
a three months’ tour of Mexico and Guatemala. He intends to ex- 
amine the drowned Aztec city at the bottom of Lake Chapala and in- 


vestigate the pygmies in the Chapala Mountains and in the interior of 
Guatemala. 


—Ten thousand sheep in one herd were recently driven across the 
plains from Bismarck to Forest City, $. D., and 8,000 head traveled on 
in a flock from that place a hundred miles or so further. The sheep 
were bought in Montana a few at atime, and 150 miles of territory 


was traversed in the course of making up the big herd. The sheep 
were destined for ranches in South Dakota. 
— What tragedies life has! A news item says: ‘‘A mah released 


from jail in Winchester, Ind.,a few days ago, after serving a long 
term, went straight to the railroad station to take a train for his home, 
and in attempting to board it fell under the wheels and was killed.”’ 
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—A number of converts walked over the shore ice, scrunched 
through the thin edge, and waded out into the icy sea at Orr’s Island, 
Me., to be baptized a few days ago. Even inthe middle of summer 
the sea in that region is so cold that few people bathe in it.—New 
York Sun. 


—Two fishermen of Eastport, Me., were out in the harbor the 
week before Christmas, fishing with hand lines, with the temperature 
at 6 degrees below zero. 


—lIt is stated that there are 238 lawyers in Congress, 41 farmers, 
27 editors, 28 manufacturers, I railroad manager, 2 steamboat owners, 
14 teachers and college professors, 25 bankers, 20 merchants, I house- 
builder, 3 clergymen, 7 who say they are “ engaged in business,’’ 8 
doctors, I architect, I music teacher, 1 owner of oil wells, 5 miners, 2 
insurance agents, I theatre manager, I manufacturer of ice, 3 civil 
engineers, 9 lumbermen,2 owners of stone quarries, 2 real estate agents, 
I pharmacist and I steamboat captain. 


—lIt is estimated that this year's yield of olive oil in California will 
reach 75,000 gallons. But the industry is still in its infancy. The 
Department of Agriculture reports that more than 850,000 gallons of 
olive oil is annually imported into the United States. 


—Not only is Frederick Tennyson, brother of Alfred, now living 
in England, at the age of almo-t 90, but two other venerable poets, 
Aubrey de Vere and Philip James Bailey, the latter famous sixty years 
ago as the author of “ Festus.” 


—Queen Victoria has been presented with a fine collection of blue 
and white water lilies which were sent her from New South Wales. 
The lilies were frozen in ice and when received were in perfect 
condition. 

—Baltimore is making arrangements for a centennial exposition in 
1897. The Federal Government will be asked to subscribe $100,000. 


— Professor Virchow, the distinguished German biologist, refuses to 
accept the missing link, pithecanthropus erectus, reconstructed from 
fossil bones discovered by Dr. Dubois in Java. The skull, he says, is 
that of a large gibbon; the thigh bone may have belonged to a man, 
but just as likely to an ape; the teeth look like human teeth, but are 
not identical with them, and there is nothing to show that all the bones 
belonged to one body. 


—Le Protestant, the journal of liberal Christians in France, thinks 
that the chances of holding a Parliament of Religions in Paris in 1900 
depend mainly on the state of the Pope's health or on his successor. 
Leo XIII. is understood to favor the plan, judging, probably, from the 
warm support it receives from journals like Ze Monde and Le Gaulois ; 
but he is old and feeble, and the high ecclesiastical dignitaries of 
France hesitate to declare themselves. Had it not been for his sup- 
posed approval, Ze Protestant thinks that the idea would have been 
dropped as soon as formulated. 


—QOut of 247,000 Indians 189,000 are taking care of themselves. 
Many of those who draw rations have paid for them in advance by sell- 
ing land to the government and receiving its estimated value in annui- 
ties of food. Many of these receive only $5 00 a year or less, and earn 
the balance of their support. There are 35,090 Indians who live away 
from reservations and who pay taxes. It is considered that about 
22,000 Indians voted at the last election. — Exchange. 
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ao Seientifie Food, *.* Quarterly meetings in First month occur 


as follows: 


the elements 
Is palatable, and 


albumoses, 
necessary for nutrition — 


consisting of 


NOTICES. 

*.* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association meets 
this evening (First month 4), at 8 o'clock, at 
Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race street. 
Wn. Heacock, Clerk. 


20. Fairfax, at Fairfax, Va. 
21. Western, at Londongrove, Pa. 
23. Caln, at East Caln, Pa. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


CONCERN over an apprehended contest with England has almost en- 
tirely subsided. It is generally agreed that the conclusion of the 
President’s Message on Venezuela conveyed a needless, and therefore 
mischievous, suggestion of war. The resolution of the country to 
support the Monroe Doctrine is not much questioned. At a large 
meeting of Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist ministers in Philadel- 
phia, on the 30th ult., a peace resolution offered by H. L. Wayland 
(Baptist) was adopted, but before the meeting would do this unfavor- 
able references to Venezuela and the Monroe Doctrine were struck out. 


THE House of Representatives, last week, passed two bills, one 
authorizing the issue of bonds, and certificates of loan (the latter for 
Treasury emergencies), and the other making an increase in tariff rates 
on some articles, chiefly wool (now on the free list), lumber, etc. The 
bond bill passed by a moderate majority (170 to 136), forty-six Repub- 
licans voting no, and one Democrat aye. Both bills have been re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee in the Senate, and probably neither 
will be passed there in its present form, if at all. 


THE financial situation is the chief sabject of discussion. The 
withdrawals of gold from the United States Treasury leave its reserve 
to-day (31st) at a little more than 60 millions. It is understood that 
the President and Secretary Carlisle have been negotiating a large 
loan (certainly one hundred, and possibly two hundred millions) in 
order to replenish the gold reserve, and provide funds for the Treasury. 
Whether any gold can be brought from Europe by these bonds is gen- 
erally doubted; if not, an increase of the Treasury’s gold holdings 
must come from the banks here. Many persons expect a suspension of 
gold payments, and the newspapers at London have been discussing 
its probable consequences. 


NEITHER branch of Congress adjourned ‘‘ for the holidays’ as 
usual, but this week it was expected there would be practically no 
transaction of business except in committees. In the Senate, on the 
30th ult., by a vote of 30 to 28, the standing committees were reconsti- 
tuted, the Republicans now having a majority in them. 


THERE have been heavy rains in the West, and some in the region 
of Philadelphia. (The water supply in the country near the city is 
still very insufficient for winter.) In Missouri, in certain districts, 
damage has been done by floods. A despatch from Sedalia says that 
as the water recedes the extent of damage is becoming known. The 
losses in the valleys of the Osage and Gasconade rivers are estimated 
at $5,000,000. Famine threatens in some localities. 


THE war in Cuba continues, and there have been reports of con- 
side:able successes by the insurgents. Even Havana was alleged to 
be in danger of capture by them, at one time last week. 


A FRIGHTFUL accident occurred at Baltimore on the evening of 
the 27th ult. Twenty-three persons were crushed or trampled to 
death in a panic at the Front Street Theatre, and several others were 
injured, some of them fatally. The panic was started by a cry of 
‘* fire’ in the audience, caused by a leak in a gas pipe. There was 
a wild scramble for the doors, the men in the rear of the crowd 
climbing over the heads of those in front in their struggle to get out. 
The play, it is stated, was Jewish in character, and the audience was 
mostly of that faith. 


*.* Change of time, New York Monthly 
Meeting. —At the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of New York, held Twelfth month 4, 1895, it 
was decided to change the time for holding the 
monthly meetings, (from First to Fifth month 
inclusive), tothe Seventh-day following the first 
Fourth-day of each month, at 2 o'clock p. m. 
The next meeting will be held First month 4, 
1896. JosepH A. cannaae } Clocks 

SARAH E. GARDNER, . , 


Members 


stimulates the appetite — Is easily digest- 
ible, and does not overtax the stomach — 
Is readily assimilated, producing a rapid 
gain in flesh and strength — Is not expen- 
sive, as only a small quantity is neces- 
sary because of its concentrated nature. 
Supplied in 2-02., %, %, and 1-found 


tins; also the Joliowing combinations : 


Somatose-Biscuit. — (10% 


Palatable, nourishing —a valuable additic 


Somatose). 
ym to the diet. 


Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Cocoa (10% 
Somatose ), for nursing mothers, invalids and 
convalescents. A desirable addition to the 
diet of children, and a pleasant beverage, 
both nourishing and stimulating, for table use. 
Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Chocolate 
(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 
druggists Send for free descriptive pamphlets 


Schicffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


25. Westbury, at 
York city. 
Scipio, North Street, New York. 
28. Concord, West Chester, Pa. 
29. Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 


Rutherford Place, New 


*.* Circular meetings in First month occur 
as follows : 
5. Unity Street, Frankford, Philadelphia. 
19. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 


*.* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, First-day, 5th of First 
month, 1896, at 3 p. m. 

Ministering Friends are cordially invited, and 
all persons interested in the Home are de- 
sired to attend. 

On behalf of Committee, 

S. T. R. EAvENson, M. D. 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under the 
care of Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held on First-day, the roth inst., at 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa., commencing 
at 2 o'clock. All are cordially invited. 

SARA C. BooTu, Recording Clerk. , 

*,* Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Circular 
Meeting Committee has appointed a meeting at 
Darby, First month 5, at 2.30 p. m. 

ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mitteeof New York Yearly Meeting : 
First MONTH, 1896: 
5. Cornwall. 
12. Quaker Street. 
Address all inquiries in reference to trains 
cte., to JoserH T. McDowkLL, Clerk, 
116 W. 13th St., New York. 
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* A Friends’ conference, under the care of | 
the : Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly meetings, will be held in the meeting- 
house, at Doylestown, Bucks county, on First- 
day, Twelfth month 29, 1895, at 2.30 p. m. 
Prof. Charles M, Stabler, of George School, will 
address the meeting. Subject, ‘‘ Improper Publi- 
cations.’’ All interested are respectfully invited | 
to attend. On behalf of Committee, 

SUSANNA RiIcH, Clerk. 








This Little Maid in Red 


which you'll find 
on every box of 


RLECTRO- 
SILICON 


marks the genu- 
ine, and is a guarantee of the 


Best Siiver Polish Known. 


. Send for trial quantity 
Grocers sell it. and fac-simile of box. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 








Richard ra A. French, 


Woolen Draper and Tailor, 
1017 WALNUT STREET, 
Second Floor. Philadelphia. 


Achoice selection of Woolens for Fall and Winter 
wear now in stock. 


-§, F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the | 


Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Pnilad’a. | 
4#@ Orders by mail attended to promptly. 





NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 





are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 


known for similar qualities. 
In Silks, In Dress Goods, 
In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear 
In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In _ 
In Millinery, In Sha 


In Wate roofs he Oe vets, 
aon, tie {n Upho 


Io Metis Geleoun etc., ete. is 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Mair Orper Depart 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Phi)delphia. 





00 FURNITUR 


COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS.MICH. 


eos WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE 
CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N Thirteenth st. 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia. Ps 











CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN i OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
Bret, anor and an honest opinion, write to 
Saale & CO. who nave had nes near ly fifty years’ 





in the patent ‘ommunica- 
tions strictly confidential = edhe of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
al notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public an 
out cost to the inventor. This sp! ende peer, 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has — 
est ci ation of any scientitic work in the 
world. $3 ayear. Sample copies sent free. 
Buildin Edition, monthly, § Oayear. Single 
copies, 25 cents. Every number contains beau- 
plates, in colors, and otographs of new 
. with plans, enabling builders to sow the 
st desi " 4 secure contracts. Address 
MUN 0., NEW YORE, 361 BRoaDwar 


§ 








The bottom to prices on weeders knocked out by 
the Z. Breed Weeder Co. 

Ali agencies cancelled and no more agents wanted 
» The wholesalers and retailers profits saved to the 

uyers. 

in dealing with us every farmer is now to be both 
wholesaler and retailer as well as user, and can save 
both these profits (about one-half the Tetail price of 
the machine himself by ordering now. 

The Zephaniah Breed Weeders will work corn, 
sugar-cane, potatoes, peas, beans, squashes, melons, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, cabbages, beets, carrots, 
nips, cauliflower, celery, onions, (think 0 it 
onions !), strawberry plantations (both new and 
old), asparagus (during cutting season) and man 
other crops, all without other cultivation, hand- 
hoeing, or hand-weeding, while for grain fields they 
have no equal. See what a Kansas Friend says of 
hon in our ad. in this paper Eleventh month 23d 
and 30th. 


Our No. 1 and 2 (two horse)will work clean 25 to 
28 acres per day. No.3, 4, and 5 (one horse) will 
work 15 to 18 acres per day. With our No. 8 one 
man’s t me will care for 5 to 7 acres of onions until 
they are 34 inch in diameter without hand-weeding. 

Send to-day for circular describing nine sizes and 
styles of Sulky, Walking, and Hand machines. It 
also contains an article on ‘‘ Weeds and Tillage,” 
by Prof. 'aft, of the Michigan Agricultural College 

‘Shallow vs. Deep Cultivation,’’ by Prof. Hunt, of 
Ohio Agricultural College, and ‘“‘ How I grow 300 to 
400 bushels of potatoes in Massachusetts,” by C. W. 
Russell. E+q., of Upton, Mass.,an authority on po- 
tato culture. Address 

DESK B, THE Z. BREED WEEDER Co., 
26 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 





THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. geg~™When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper. “gg 


CLUB |} RATES FOR 1896. 


OTHER umes AT A DISCOUNT. 


We announce our Club Rates for 1896. “Read the Qqune given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the [NTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, 


for the amount stated “ for both.” 


WEEKLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1), ......... $2.75 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3),........... 4.60 
HARPER'S WEEELY, ($4), .......... 5.30 
Harper’s RouND TABLZ, ($2),........ 3.60 
Co 2.90 
po ee 4.60 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3), ......... 4.60 
Harper’s BazaR, (#4),......... . . 5.80 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50),....... 4.10 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGEs, ($6), ......... 7.30 
Tavemany Deemer, GR, 2... ec cc ces 5.00 

(For new subscriptions),. . . a 450 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, ($3),.......... 4.80 

(For new subscriptions),......... 410 


MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL, PRICE FOR BOTH 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3), ......... $4.60 

THE CENTURY MAGaZINE, ($4), ....... 5.60 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4),.......... 5.10 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4),. $j....... 5.30 

Munsgy’s MaGaZIng, ($1),.......... 3.00 
(For new subscriptions), 

THE COSMOPOLITAN, ($1.00), 

POPULAR SCIENCE MoNTHLY, ($5), . 

THE Foro, ($3), 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5),. . 

St. NICHOLAS, ‘$3), . :3 

REVIEW OF KEVIEWs, ($2. 50) 

MOTHER’s NuRSERY GUIDE: BABYHOOD, (81), 

ECATTERED SEEDS, ($0.50), ; 

McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, (8!), 

THE FaRM JOURNAL, ($0. 50), . 

Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NUPSERY, (81), - 

THE CHAUTATQUAN, ($2), .. 

MEEHAN’S MONTHLY, ($2),....... 

THE ARENA, ($3), 

Youne FRIENDS? REVIEW, ($0. 75), 

BEITISH FRIEND, 


eB 
BSSRESRSKSSSSSSES 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the ret price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the hesding “ price for both.” 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 





Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York 


Fearon & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


104 S Fifth Street, Philad’a. 


High Grade Investment Securities a specialty. 
Leng Distance Telephone wii. 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3061 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 
Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 


and rents and other collections made in all parts of 
the city. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 ver cent. to 8 per cent., 

with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb 
JosEPH WEBSTER, Wm. WEBSTER, 


Washington 


Investments. 
Reliable information furnished regarding in- 


vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- 
gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers 
secured for property obtained through fore- 
closure. Money invested in absolutely safe secu- 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest. 
Philadelphia references. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 
201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 


Tecoma, Weshingwo. 


Seven Pounds 


Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


| THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This ae does a GENERAL Trust and Banxrne Bustvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
DMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, ey etc., ete, 
Interest or Dividends Co! Collected, Estate managed for residents or non -residents, etc., et 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
Ww M. Byrn. 


Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
francis A. hite, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorft. 


THE Ga o AR D CAPITAL, $1,000,006, 


SURPLUS, $2,000,006 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. 


Rxeccutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
. Cares for Real Estate. 


President, Vice- Presidents, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. a Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. 


Baccutive Commitice: Wm. H. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILUUAM KN, ELY, Treassrer. 


4ATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 
GBORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

This Company furnishes ALL DesreaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANOB 
at actual Net Cost. It is PomeLy MuTuA.; has Assets of TWENTY-FIvE MILLIONS and 
a Sugpivus of over Tore Miiurons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


. DIRECTORS 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
Isaac H. Ciothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen-y Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINI§- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and ous from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; Man of ppreeense Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant st Officer, J. — TOWNSEND ; 
tombe Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP 


‘WOMEN LIKE THESE |_ COMPOUND OXYGEN > 


is frail humanity’s friend. 
and oie: ” iT EXPANDS the lungs and gives greater 


wer. 

IT NOURISHES every part through the 
blood. 

IT REVITALIZES every nerve and revives 
health. 

The sick and the weak should read our book 
of 200 pages, sent free for the asking, with nu- 
merous testimonials and records of surprising 
cures. Home or Office Treatment. Consul- 
tation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHLIADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Alfred L. Sellers, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 4 Imperia) Building, 411-413 Walnut 8t. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORKIS, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz J 
AMIN W. RICHARDS, 

ARRETT 


JOSIAH M. BACON. 





Phillip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 





Carpet Sweepers (full size), . . $1.50 
Bread and Cake Knives (set of 3) .22 
Fancy Indian Baskets, . . §c. up. 
Sewing Stands (half price) . . 50c. up. 
Corner Cabinets, ¢mep0 up. 


sia P a 


Haraware “ amidbavieding, 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTOR+ 
J Attended To. | 
1125 Sheaft Stree’ ee oes Shove Rees, 
P Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, 


THOMPSON SH 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 W 


allace Street 





